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CESSFUL FARMERS EVERYWHERE 
RELY 


PENNSYLVANIA—Elmer Young, Chatham, 
gets good control of spittlebugs on his al- 
falla and clover with one toxaphene appli 
cation each spring. 


GEORGIA—Royce Calhoun, Vienna, says, 
*Toxaphene lasts longer and does a better 
job than any dust we've used. In our county, 
more people are going to tuxaphene .. .” 


TEXAS —J. V. Davis, Rt. 1. Waco, finds 
that automatic early-season poisoning with 
toxaphene gets his cotton off to a good start 


j 
MARYLAND —Lester Tucker, Jr. Rt. 4, 
Elkton, uses toxaphene spray to protect his 
clover from spittlebugs, a serious threat to 
hay production in many states, 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
YS King St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.. 


Hattiesburg, Viss. Offices at Atlante 


Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Kaleigh 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 


NKS4-19 
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MISSISSIPPI —Joe MeCaughan, Sherard, 


depends on toxaphene to proteet cotton, 
also uses it to stop worm infestations on 
wheat and barley. 


LOUISIANA —T. A. Calloway. Bosco, de- 
pends on toxaphene sprays for control of 
thrips; says “We also obtained excellent re- 
sults in the use of toxaphene dust to control 
outbreaks of cutworms on our oats 


ARKANSAS —Marvin McCalman grows 
cotton in the Red Riy er bottoms near Bradley. 
“For the last several years.” he reports, 
“1 found toxaphene has been very eflective 
in control of over-wintering weevils, flea- 
hoppers, and thrips 
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Da-Lite 


BRINGS YOU THE 


SET IT HIGH... 
48” from floor for large 
audience viewing, 
h ceiling rooms 


14” from floor for small 
audience low 


stage or room 
use! 


THE FIRST. ..THE ONLY 
THREE-WAY 


PROJECTION SCREEN 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED 
FOR SCHOOLS...CHURCHES 
AND INDUSTRY 


WHITE MAGIC CRYSTAL-BEADED 
SURFACE for clear-cut, brilliant, color 
or black and white reproduction .. . 
fabric mildew and flame resistant. 


POPULAR 50x 50” 
SIZES SIZE $3525 


© “PUSH-BUTTON” OPENING . . 
in seconds! 
® ECONOMICAL . . . does the job of 3 
screens ... it’s portable . . . move it from 
room to room with ease. And, use it for 
both slides and movies. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROJECTION 
SCREENS. THE HILO (as 
shown) and wall types such 
as the MODEL B... the 
MODEL C . . the 
ELECTROL® (elec- 
tricolly oper- 

ated) 


Sets up 


Hilo 50x50” screen with tripod 
Hilo 60x60” screen with tripod 
Hilo 70x70" screen with tripod 


SVE PROJECTORS 


For slides, single and double-frame 
strips—all 3 handled by one excellent 
projector. Take full advantage of the 
marvelous selection of visual teaching 
aids available to you. We sincerely be- 
lieve County Agents and Vo-Ag In- 
structors can get more yood instruction 
material for their money in slides and 
slide films than in any other medium. 
With a slide or filmstrip library, you 
have literally volumes of information at 
hand for presentation in the most 
graphic form. Save time and effort! 
Improve your results! Be sure your 
projector handles all three types of 
material—be sure it’s an SVE! 


SVE INSTRUCTOR 750 


750-watt, blower-cooled by fan 
quiet AC motor. Features semi-auto- 
matic vertical slide changer and rewind 
and take-up. Recommended for use in 
large classrooms, churches and indus- 
trial training in semi-lighted rooms. 
Adaptable also for 300 and 500-watt 
bulbs. AC only. 


N6-750 Projector . 
N7-750-C Case .. 


$139.50 


SVE INSTRUCTOR 500 


500-watt, blower-cooled by fan 
quiet AC motor. Horizontal slide car- 
rier, Brilliant projection for church, 
school and industrial use. Adaptable 
also for 300-watt bulb. AC only. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved. Order 
Rewind Take-Up for Instructor 300 and 
500 extra. See below. 
N4-500 Projector 
N5-500-C Case .... 


N14 Extra lamp... 
SVE INSTRUCTOR 300 


300 watt, improved convection cooled. 
Special air channels provide adequate 
cooling for lamp, heat filter and film 
aperture. Horizontal slide carrier. Ideal 
for small and medium sized groups in 
classrooms, church or home. AC-DC. 
Underwriters Laboratorics approved. 


N1-300 Projector 
N2-300-C Case... 


$109.50 


and strain 
trying to lo 


No need to waste your time 
your temper chasing around 
cate those hard-to-find agricultrual iten 
you need in your teaching ar 
tion work, They're as near as 
Just sit down with 


d demonstra 
your pencil 
this ad or the new 
Nasco Catalog No, 27 and pick out what 
you need. Thousands of teaching 
materials are handily indexed in the new 
Nasco Catalog, ready for 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 

If we missed seeing you at 
Conference and you didn’t get your new 
Nasco Catalog No. 27, write for one today 
We'll fire it out by return mail. It’s chuck 
full of all the teaching aids you need to do 
a first class job in your agricultural school 


carce 


your election 


your Summet 


FINE 
MIST 
or 
35-foot 
STREAM 


350 Ibs. 
pressure 


Gas or 
Electric 
Motor 


Beats every spraying need. Handles all pest 
cides and disinfectants at % gal. per min. Built 
for easy use, service, and accessibility 
Order Ne, 600 as shown with 1's hp ga 
and 15-al. tank on wheels 
No.600-30, same but with 
skids for use in truck or trailer 

No, 600-55, as 600-30 but 
tank 


engine 


gal, tank 


same with 


Write for information on other models. 


LaMOTTE SOIL TEST KITS 
HELP INCREASE YIELDS 


For a full line of soil test kits, see pp. 
136-140, NASCO Catalog No. 27. 


The most widely used laMotte Com 
bination Soil Testing Set is the Stand 
ard 4-test model described here. Thi 
unit contains tests for pH (soil acidity), 
nitrate nitrogen, available phosphorus, 
and available potash. Reayents, gla 
ware and color charts for each test 
contained in individual racks which may 
be removed from the set and located 
on the work table at the convenience of 
the operator. 

Order F117-T-1004 | . .$39.85 
LaMOTTE STANDARD 
TESTER WITH CALCIUM 


Similar to above; has in addition test 
for Replaceable Calcium. All necessary 
reosgents, glassware, color charts, and 
instructions. 


Order X24-T-1005 |: 


are 


-$46.60 


NASCO is headquarters for all 
visual education aids 
filmstrips anything you 
the world’s longest list of agricultural 
books, too. Special discounts on quantity 
orders. NASCO is” your complete 
source of teaching supplies 


type of 
projectors, slides, 
need We have 


National 


FOR 


ricultural Supply 


ATKINSON, 


one 


WISCONS 
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ORDER THE EASY WAY FROM NASCO 
| 
ie 

die 
® 4 
CHAMPION “600” SPRAYER 
= 
| 
54.00 N62-110ExtraLamp............. 320 


“They're out in the milk house right now. 
I'm the farmer's daughter.” 


Coming Sensis 


September 15—-Maryland Poultry 
Day, University of Maryland. 

September 16-18—1954 National 
Plowing Matches, Olney, Il. 

September 24-October 2—Atlantic 
Rural Exposition, Richmond, Va. 

September 24-October 3— Ak-Sar-Ben 
Livestock and Dairy Show, Omaha, 
Nebr. . 

September 30-October 3—Rural 
Youth USA Conference, Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va. 

October 2-9—National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 5-7—NEPPCO Exposition, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

October 9-16—International Dairy 
Show, Chicago. 

October 10-14—County Agent Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 11-14—-National FFA Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 16-—National Corn Husking 
Contest, Janesville, Wis. 

October 16-23—American Royal, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

October 20-22-—Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 8-12-—Annual meetings of 
the American Society of Agronomy and 
Soil Science Society of America, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

November 15-17—-Annual meeting, 
Soil Conservation Society of America, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

November 27-December 4—Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 

November 28-December 2— National 
1-H Club Congress, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

November 29-December 4—County 
4-H Club Agents’ Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

December 3-7—-AVA Convention, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

December 3-7—-NVATA Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

December 5-8—-Winter meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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‘Son, Our New Frontier 


Is Right Here on the Farm’ 


YES SIR, the farmer is right. Just think of the im- 
provements he and his son still can make in their 
farming practices, which are already mighty good. 


Through better control of noxious weeds and crop 
and livestock insects and diseases; through improved 
land use, soil-building crop rotations, application of 
fertilizers, and labor saving equipment, they can in- 
crease yields and profits still more. 


The many new practices available to improved 
farming constitute a modern challenge and promise 
better living—better than in the old days when, after 
farmers had “worn out” their land, they could “move 
on West” and start again on virgin soil, 

Although this farmer and his son practice soil and 
water conservation, fertilize liberally, utilize manure 
from their livestock, and grow new and improved 


varieties of adapted crops, they see still other fron- 
tiers. Research, particularly that of the agricultural 
experiment stations, constantly reveals new and better 
methods. The use of such methods can lead to more 
profitable farming and better living. 

Successful farmers everywhere are aiming at higher 
production and lower costs—through efficient prac- 
tices. Without exception, these successful farmers 
find modern farm equipment to be an integral com- 
ponent of the new frontier. 
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Cottonseed Meal in Chick Rations 


Poultry nutritionists at the University of Tennessee 
report that the cost of chick and broiler rations may be 
soon reduced by the use of degossypolized cottonseed 
meal and a less expensive protein supplement. Ordi- 
nary cottonseed meal, containing a toxic pigment “gos- 
sypol”, has limited usage as chick and pig feed. Meal 
that has been degossypolized contains amino acids in 
more available forms and less of the toxic pigment, and 
chicks have made more rapid gains than when fed ordi- 
nary cottonseed meal and soybean meal. 


Methoxychlor in Hay 

Pasture and grassland sprayed with recom- 
mended amounts of methoxychlor for insect con- 
trol will not harm dairy cows that feed on such 
treated forage. Also, the chemical will not be ex- 
creted in the milk, according to results and recent 
experiments by the Department of Agriculture at 
Beltsville. 


New Building Blocks 


The Tennessee Experiment Station recently an- 
nounced the development of a new type of lightweight 
concrete building block. It is made of what the engi- 
neers there call expanded shale aggregate, each block 
weighing only 224% pounds, or about half the weight 
of ordinary gravel-concrete blocks. Instead of the usual 
sand mortar the blocks are put together with a simple 
adhesive which can be applied with a paint brush or 
oil can. The adhesive can be applied and a block placed 
in position in about one minute. 


Grain Spoils on New Conerete 


Agricultural engineers at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College state that it is not a good 
practice to put grain on a newly laid bare concrete 
floor. Concrete gives off considerable moisture 
during early stages of curing and can spoil grain. 
Even concrete that appears dry can give off dam- 
aging moisture. Wait at least 30 days after the 
floor has been laid or lay reinforced building paper 
on the floor to form a vapor seal before storing 
grain. 


Phosphorus May Control Grubs 

Entomologists and veterinarians investigating insects 
affecting livestock at the Kerrville, Tex., laboratory of 
the Agricultural Research Service, found that some 
phosphorous insecticides given yearling cattle by mouth 
and under the skin killed cattle grubs for as long as 
three weeks following treatment. This represents the 
first successful use of phosphorus insecticides. Yet to 
be determined are what toxic effect continued use of 
the chemicals will have on the animals and whether 
6—Better FARMING METHODS—September, 1954 


treatments cause accumulation of chemical residues in 
meat or milk. The research scientists hope that phos- 
phate insecticide residues will disappear rapidly from 
animals as they do when used on plants for insect 
control. 


“Zero” Grazing For Cattle 


“Zero” grazing is a method of cutting and haul- 
ing fresh grass to cows every day instead of turn- 
ing the cows out to pasture. This system, say 
workers of the University of Massachusetts, has 
demonstrated that it will give continuous good 
milk production and will prevent to a large extent 
the great daily fluctuation which exists when cows 
are out to pasture. Experiments conducted in New 
Jersey show that cows will eat considerably more 
feed on “zero” grazing than they do when turned 
out to pasture. 


Cobalt Deficient Forages 


Heavy yields of forage resulting from the use of 
chemical fertilizers as well as poultry manure may be 
deficient in cobalt content, present studies at the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station indicate. They have 
also discovered that a considerable percentage of 
Ladino clover in a mixture is no guarantee against 
cobalt deficiency as is generally believed. 


Zine-Treated Fence Posts 
Steel fence posts that have been painted with 
metallic zinc give as good service as galvanized 
posts according to recent tests at the South Dako- 
ta Experiment Station. Posts that had been dip 
painted with lead and oil paint rusted out within 
five to seven years. 


Wisconsin Pellets Hay 


“Hay pelleting” is being tested at the University of 
Wisconsin. Their tests show that long and chopped hay 
can be compressed into pellets and can be stored in 
one-fifth or less of the space needed for hay in its orig- 
inal form. Results also indicate that hay in pellet form 
appears to keep its green color longer than loose hay. 
Present tests are being conducted to determine the effect 
of hay pelleting on milk production. 


Less Protein For Older Poultry 

Recent research at the Vermont Experiment Station 
indicates that once poultry finishes their rapid growth, 
the protein intake may be cut down. Their research 
covered the growth period up to 24 weeks. They fed 
18 percent protein to 8 weeks, 16 percent to 12 weeks, 
15 percent to 14 weeks, 14 percent to 18 weeks, and a 
little over 13 percent to 24 weeks.—End 
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Here’s how 


“We save 2 hours a day with our modern 
Butler loafing barn and milking parlor,” 
says Carl Hanshew, Sharpsville, Indiana. 
“It's easy to partition Butler's clear-span 
interior for different season-to-season 
needs, too.” 


Butler steel farm buildings — just as modern farm machinery — 
are helping farmers improve their efficiency .. . making their 
work easier, more productive, for new profits. For more facts on 
Butler farm buildings see your local Butler dealer. He’ll tell you 
where you can see Butler buildings at work in your own commu- 
nity. For his name and free building folders by mail, send coupon. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings 
Farm Equipment + Cleaners Equipment + Special Product: 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. « Galesburg, |! 
Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUTLER 


increase farm efficiency 


“Our Butler barn has cut at least 45 min 
utes off our daily chore time,’ says Clyde 
L. Burton, Fort Wayne, Indiana. “And the 
steel framework with aluminum sheeting 
gives us ao fire-safe building that'll stay 
good looking with little upkeep.” 


“We do most of our own repair work, now “My new Butler addition to my old barn 
that our shop is in this Butler building,” gives me floor-to-roof storage space that 
says Brother Nilus, C.S.C., Notre Dame lets me get all of my hay and bedding un 
Farm, Notre Dame, Ind “The wide doors der cover,” says William A. Meyer, Camp 
let us drive in with big implements, make bellsport, Wis., “and Butler's bolted con 
quick repairs and get back to the field!” struction simplifies later expansion.” 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7331 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
931A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1031 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 31A, Richmond, California 

Please send me the name of the Butler dealer in my commun ty. Also 
free folders on Butler buildings. 


Name 


Address County 


° 


State 
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Extension Idea Not New 
Don't take to heart all 
you've been reading in the 
news about Natension’s now 
widely publ cized “farm unit” 
plan. 


Here are some major points 
about the USDA program for 
more on-farm work by county 
agents that need clearing up: 

(1) The idea, as extension 
workers know, 
is not new, de- 
spite reports to 
the contrary. 
The unit ap- 
proach to the 
farmer’s prob- 
lems has been 
used in several 
Ver- 
mont, Texas, 
North Carolina, 
among others. 

(2) Expansion of on-farm 
service, and over-all planning, 
does not mean that any single 
state pattern will be followed. 
The opposite will be the case, as 
pointed out by extension’s boss, 
Clarence (Fergy) Ferguson who 
says: 


states — M. Ferguson 


and Missouri, 


. we are not following any 
one particular pattern in every 
community and every county and 
in every state. We are going to 
approach it differently because of 
the different situations .. .” 

(3) Added stress on working 
with the farm as a unit does not 
mean revolutionary change 
overnight. In most counties things 
will go on much as before, As 
reported here some while ago, 
states have $7 million in extra 
funds this year to hire about 
1,100 new county people. 

This will allow experimental 
work with the unit plan on a few 
additional farms in about one- 
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By Fred Bailey 
and Jay Richter 
Agricultural Services 


(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


third of the nation’s counties, Not 
all of the new people, now being 
hired, will work on the farm unit 
plan. Many of them, instead, will 
ease work loads of present county 
extension people—allowing the 
latter more time to develop unit 
plans. 

Who is hired, and what they 
shall do, is a matter for local 
decision, 


Extension-SCS Trends 
Publicity for the unit plan 
has revived 
charges that 
planning to dominate 
conservation work, 


long-standing 
extension is 
soil 


Whether they are true or false 
only time can tell. These develop- 
ments, meantime, are worth 
noting. 

Don Williams, boss of USDA’s 
Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, 
tells us, ‘‘I 
can’t help but 
believe that the 
better under- 
standing of 
marketing op- 
portunities and 
the production 
opportunities, 
etc., that Extension workers are 
especially adapted to help with 
... will enable (the farmer) to 
arrive at the sound decision as to 
how best to use his soil and water 
resources .” 

Extension Administrator Fer- 
guson and Williams, as noted here 
before, have been working closely 


Don Williams 


together in Washington. In more 
recent days they have been going 
around the country together, ex- 
plaining the unit approach and 
working on joint relations in con- 
servation. Their avowed purpose, 
say both men, to improve 
extension-conservation teamwork 
without any thought that one or 
the other group should boss the 
other around. 


1s 


Flexible Supports Assured 
An administration victory 

for the flexible price support 
principle has been assured. 


The Senate voted August 10, 
49-44, in favor of 82 and one-half 
to 90 percent supports next year 
for the five agricultural 
crops—cotton, peanuts, corn, 
wheat, and rice. is to 
remain at a fixed 90 percent level. 

Agreement on the in 
Senate-House conference seems 
certain, since the House previous- 
ly had voted the same price sup- 
port range. 

Many amendments affecting 
support levels of non-basic crops, 
however, are still in question. For 
example, the House voted an 80 
percent minimum dairy floor 
while the Senate stuck with the 
present 75 percent. 


basic 


Tobacco 


above 


Benson to Campaign 


Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son, his previously 
indicated distaste for politics, 
now plans to help out with 
GOP campaigning this fall. 


despite 


Aides report he will speak in 
several areas, including the wheat 
belt and the Pacific Northwest. 
The schedule also calls for him to 
speak at the National Plowing 
Contest at Olney, IIL, September 
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What happens to milk production when hot summer comes? Tests by 

leading agricultural schools show that it drops sharply—even in the eighties! 
These days when every dollar counts, it will pay you in extra gallons 

to gain 15° lower inside temperature. You can do it by roofing your barn 

with aluminum. Reflective aluminum bounces off most of the hot sun 


and emits less heat—lowers interiors 15° by actual test! 


by Alc 


Sixty-six years of leadership in aluminum makes Improved Alcoa” 
Aluminum Roofing your best buy. Stronger — holds better on the roof. 
Increased corrosion resistance — the highest of any roofing we have ever 
offered. Triple-inspected to bring you full value in every sheet. 


Aluminum gives you high heat reflectivity — light weight — economy. 


js ‘s 


lo get the best in aluminum, send the coupon for facts on Improved NEW WIDER 48” Alcoa 


Alcoa Aluminum Roofing and look up the Alcoa dealer near you. aie ee ae ‘ us 


with less time and labor 
Fewer sheet needed to 
cover, 


Improved ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2110-J Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me (free of charge — without obligation) the 


& Alcoa Farm Roofing Manual. 


ALUMINUM | 
Roofing 


City State 
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THE DOWN TO EARTH 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENT 


® 


HEERBRUCG 


OPTICAL SQUARES 


“WATCH POCKET’ 
TRANSITS 


IDEAL FOR laying out farm buildings, 
fence and field lines, forms, irrigation 
ditches, planting row crops, planning 
terraces and contour lines for soil ero- 
sion control, land reclamation surveying. 


/money through 


Washington News 


- + - REA administrator speaks up on atomic clectric 


power for farms. 


17, and on October 11 at the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Youth Con- 


ference, Davenport, Ia. 


3enson and other backers of 
flexible price floors, as well as ad- 
vocates of 90 percent floors, are 
expected to keep the support issue 


_alive through the political cam- 


paign. It is likely to be debated 


again at length by the new Con- 
gress next year—unless the vot- 
_ing this fall pretty clearly indi- 


cates farmers’ wishes for either 
flexible or rigid supports. 


Atomic Farm Power Coming 
The big to-do in Washing- 
ton over atomic energy and 
electric power may lead 
farmers to ask: What does it 
mean on my place? 

The answer, for the time being, 
needs to be hedged, REA officials 
indicate. 

More for less 

atomic 


farm power, 


use of 


plants, is at least a few years off, 


THIS TINY, INEXPEN- 
SIVE, rugged surveying 
instrument, containing 
pentagonal prisms, does 
the complete job right 

in the palm of your hand. 
It is versatile, fast, accurate 
for a multitude of surveying 
jobs. 


THIS HANDY TOOL actually fits your 
watch pocket. It requires no field ad- 
justment, no tripod, and little or no 
practice to operate. 


Single Pentagonal Prism *19°° 


Double Pentagonal Prism *267° 
Plumbing Rod (Optional) $26.25 
(All Prices Plus Postage) 
For Detoiled Information on the 
*'Why and How'’ of Optical Squares 
REQUEST BOOKLET BF 9 
Full Factory Service by Specialists. 


HENRY WILD 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS SUPPLY CO. 


AMERICA, INC. 
MAIN & COVERT STS., PORT WASHINGTON, N.Y 
Washington 7.4843 


steam 


most experts think. REA, in the 
meantime, has a special fund at 
hand to keep up with develop- 
ments. 

“As REA administrator,” says 
Ancher Nelsen, “I am definitely 
interested in any method by which 
electricity can be produced more 
cheaply and gotten to farm users 
more economically. We have as 


clear authority to make loans for 


generating plants using nuclear 
fuel as we have for those using 
gas, oil, coal, water, or lignite... 

“It is good that we are eager 
to advance into the atomic age 
but this eagerness must not blind 
us to the fact that in the field of 
power, atomic kilowatts are no 
different than hydro kilowatts or 
kilowatts. What we are 
after are the cheapest kilowatts 

. Low-cost power is what we are 
looking for .. . There are many 
complex technical and economic 
problems that must still be solved 
before nuclear power generation 
will be feasible . . 
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Croy to Join Extension 
A man who has worked 
beside Extension Boss Ferqu- 
son before now will join him 
again—to head up USDA's 
expanded farm-unit program. 

He is O. C. Croy, assistant ex- 
tension director, Ohio State, a job 
he held when Ferguson was direc- 
tor there. 

Croy’s title at USDA will be 
Assistant Extension Administra- 
tor for Programs, a new post. 
Along with Ferguson, Croy is re- 
garded as friendly to Soil Con- 
servation Districts. Both men 
have a reputation of cordial re- 
lations with conservation groups 
in the Buckeye State. 

Croy is a native of Ohio, has a 
bachelor’s degree in agriculture 
from Ohio State, and a master’s 
in education from Cornell. His 
experience includes work with 
4-H. As assistant extension direc- 
tor at Ohio he has been in charge 
of the Programs Division.—End 


Retiring president of the West Virginia 
Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association, Paul Shafer, 
Winfield, poses with two of the Conference 
speakers, Robert Wall, Luray, Va., presi- 
dent, NVATA, and H. N. Hansucker, Wash- 
ington, D. C., program specialist, U. S. 
Office of Education, (r.). 


* 
Control for Johnson Grass 


The General Chemical Div., Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, has 
announced a promising new weed 
killer for the practical control of 
Johnson grass. It is “HCA 
Weed Killer.” 

Tests showed that this weed kille: 
was successful on 
kill weed, nut grass. 
made available to qualified growers 
for large-scale country-wide tests. 
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Agent Reports Interesting . . . 


“I think the subject ‘Should Bulletins 
be Prepared on a County Level?’ has 
been well handled. As could be ex- 
pected, the agents differ considerably. 
This is natural since there is considerable 
variation in extension methods. I think 
articles of this nature cause county 
agents to give more thought on what the 
other fellows are doing and _ thinking 
which in itself is very worthwhile. 

“This morning I had a letter from a 
county agent in Kentucky asking for 
copies of our pamphlets and publications. 
He was interested or he would not have 
written us. 

“I think yours is an interesting ap- 
proach and very worthwhile as we all 
improve our methods and education by 
keeping up with the times and seeing 
what other people are doing.”.-C. A 
Henderson, county agent, Klamath Falls 
Ore. 


Editorial Comments . . . 


“T think your editorial on page 44 of 
the recent issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods is to be commended. I hope that it 
is widely read.”—E. F. Graff, district ex- 
tension supervisor, Ames, la. 


“Again let me say that I truly enjoyed 
your comments under ‘For What It’s 
Worth, in the August issue. I was 
particularly impressed with the para- 
graph, ‘You should believe in your pro- 
gram, fight for it, and appreciate it. But, 
you should also insist upon telling of 
its faults, recognizing, and establishing 
them.’ 

“At times many of us who venture to 
differ with some of the activities as part 
of our program are accused with dis- 
loyalty or at the best ‘watering down’ a 
program that has been doing well for 
thirty-seven years. It seems to me that 
we are doing an injustice to our early 
leaders when we fail to make needed 
changes as times change. 

“Thanks again for your interest in edu- 
cation of farm people.’—C. C. Scar- 
borough, head, ag education, North Caro- 
lina State College. 


“I just finished reading your editorial 
in the August Better Farming Methods 
I really enjoyed it very much. I think 
that if it was at all possible it would be 
well if each of our United States Con- 
gressmen could read it or better yet re- 
ceive a copy. 

“Much power to you, keep it up. I al- 
ways look forward to receiving the Better 
Farming Methods.”—Elvin C. Schultz, 
president, Nebraska Vocational Agricul- 
tural Association, Beatrice, Nebr. 


TO 80 INCHES 


Is the old corn-planting pattern on the way out? 


For years, farmers have planted rows of corn 42 inches apart, just wide 
enough to permit the passage of a horse between the rows. Today, more and 
more farmers are experimenting with rows 60, or even 80, inches apart, with 
room for a grass or legume between the rows. 

By planting the corn rows thicker and using sufficient fertilizer, you get just 
as much yield as with the ordinary pattern. Each row is like the outside row 
on a field, getting more sun, doing just a little better. And—thanks partly to 
the legume, you can plant corn on the same field each year, without having 
to rest the soil with a less profitable crop. 


Now= one grease does the job of many! 
Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease is a top-quality, versatile grease which 
eliminates the need to keep several different greases on hand. It’s recom 
mended for genera! lubrication on all farm equipment where lubricant ts ap 
plied through pressure fittings or grease cups. Ask your Gulf man about 
big savings on hand guns and booster pumps. 


Save time, money and trouble 
with GULF! 


Gulfpride H.D. (high detergency) Oi! reduces engine wear, 
keeps engines clean, fights rust and corrosion. 


Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant. | xcellent for a// con- 
ventional transmissions and differentials, 


Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 
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How Would You 
Place These 
Holstein Bulls? 
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AG CHEMICALS 


I—Fight Insects! 

This is the time of year, and the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company has information 
on how to do it. Here are three booklets 
that will help you. 

A—Parathion Insecticide Handbook 

B—Malathion Insecticide Handbook 

C—Malathion for Fly Control 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 1A, 1B, 1C 


2—Control Livestock Pests 
It costs money to keep pests, and farm- 


ers know it. But they don’t always 
know how to get rid of them. Four 
booklets from the California Spray- 


Chemical Company will help you advise 
farmers on this problem. 

A—Livestock Pocket Guide & Gesta- 

tion Chart 

B—Ortho Screw Worm Control 

C—Ortho Livestock Digest 

D—Ortho Cattle Grub Spray 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D 


3—Toxaphene Kills "Em 


The Hercules Powder Company has 
several booklets that will tell you how 
to use Toxaphene to kill certain insects. 
Get copies of these booklets today. 

A—Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Cater- 


pillars 
B—Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers 
C—Toxaphene Insecticides 
D—Toxaphene for Insects on Alfalfa, 
Clover 
E—Toxaphene Kills Sugarbeet Web- 
worms 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 3A, 3B, 3C, 3D, 3E 


4—Popular Farm Chemicals 

Here are five general booklets on 
chemicals that are widely used on farms. 
They are available through the courtesy 
of the Dow Chemical Company. 

A—Dow DDT Leaflet 

B—Dow Soil Fumigants 

C—Dow Parathion 

D—Dow Lindane Formulations 

E—Weed Control Digest 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 4A, 4B, 4C, 4D, 4E 


All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 
FREE! 
These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and will 


be of help to you in your work of 
training and advising farm people. 


Turn the page 


for instructions on how to order 
these free booklets. You will also 
find there a convenient, addressed, 
postage paid, postal card for you to 
use in ordering booklets you want. 


5—Insects Outnumber Man 


It is a fact, they do! And that makes 
it important to keep fighting them. In 


a booklet “500,000 to One, Man vs. 
Insects” the Sinclair Refining Company 
tells how to control them. Your copy 


awaits you. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 5 


6—Twin Helps for Farmers 
These booklets will help you learn ex- 
actly what a great help to farmers are 
the insecticides, Aldrin, and Dieldrin. A 
product of and booklets available from 
the Shell Chemical Corporation. 
A—Aldrin Control of Cotton Insects 
B—Dieldrin Control of Cotton Insects 
C—Aldrin for Soil Insect Control 
D—Aldrin Stops Tobacco Insects 
E-—Aldrin for Grassho; er Control 
On the posta! card 
CIRCLE 6A, 6B, 6C, 5D, 6E 


7—Rid Yourself of Brush 
What a nuisance it can be to farmers! 
Need help on the problem? Then the 
Thompson Chemical Corporation has a 
booklet on “Chemical Brush Control on 
Farms and Grazing Lands” that will help 
you advise your farmers on this problem 
On the posta 
CIRCLE 


ard 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


8—Kill Rats and Flies 


What pests they can be! And some 
times they are hard to kill. But the 
American Scientific Laboratories ha 
several booklets that will give you idea 
and instructions. 

A—Banarat 
Banafly Pyrenone Concentrate 
Septicillin for Infections 
Banagerm and Sanimat, Sanitation 
Practices 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 8A, 8B, 8C, 8D 


9—Use this Spray Guide 
The Farnam Company has available 
for you a Stock Pest Manual and Spray 
Guide. You will find it useful in an 
swering questions for farmers on prob 

lems in this field of operations 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 9 


10—Livestock Health Products 
All ideas help on the subject of keep- 
ing livestock healthy. And these book 
lets will add to your library of knowl 
edge on this subject, available to you 
from Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. Check the 
numbers today and get your copie 
A—From Pigs to Pork to Profits 
B—Coccidiosis Control with NFZ 
C--NF-180 for Poultry Diseases 
D—PEN-FZ for Mastitis Control 
E—Dr. Hess Product Catalog 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 10A, 10B, 10C, 10D, 10F 


11—Poultry Disease Manuals 
Here are five booklets with 
poultry diseases, how to recognize them 
how to prevent them, and how to treat 
them in poultry flocks. They 
available to you through the Di 
bury’s Laboratories. 
A-—-Turkey Disease Manual 
B—-Broiler Disease Manual 
1954 Poultry Health Me senger 
D—Examining Chickens for Disease 
E—What to look for in CRD 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 11A, 11B, 11C, 11D 


dealing 


are made 
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Turn the Page for More Helpful Booklets 
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How to Order 
Booklets 


1. Clip out the 
card, 

2. Fill in your name, position, 
and address in the space provided. 

3. Circle on the postal card the 
numbers of the booklets you want 
to receive. 

1. Mail the card! It is self ad- 
dressed and NO POSTAGE IS 
NECESSARY. 


postal service 


BREED ASSOCIATION 


12—Facts on Black Cattle 

You may have questions as to the out- 
standing characteristics of Angus cattle. 
Here are booklets by the American- 
Aberdeen Angus Association that will 
give you the highlights of the breed. 

A History of Aberdeen-Angus 

Blacks Breed Better Beef 

C Pays to Know About Angus 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 12A, 12B, 12C 


13—Corriedale Sheep Standard 
What are the standards for good Cor- 
riedale sheep? You should have them 
handy, and these booklets from the 
American Corriedale Association will be 
just the thing 
A Corriedale Standard of Type 
B 15 Reasons Why Corriedales Excel 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 13A, 13B 


14i—Suecess with Guernseys 
Many of your farm people may want 
to know more specific information about 
this dairy breed of cattle. If so, these 
booklets from the Guernsey Cattle Club 
will give the answers. 
National Farm and Sire Directory 
Success with Guernseys 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 14A, 14B 


15—Eggs, Chicks, & Layers 


Poultry is big business, and farmers 


need help to make the most profits. Hy- 
Line Poultry Farms has these booklets 
that you will find useful in your work. 

A--Key to Egy Profits 

B—How Hy-Line Chicks are Bred 

C.-Raise Your Chicks into Layers 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 15A, 15B, 15C 


BUILDINGS 
4 


16—Need Roofing Information? 

Well, the Aluminum Company of 
America has help for you then. Their 
booklet “Farm Roofing Manual” will 
provide many answers to effective and 
long lasting roofs. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 16 


17—Better Farm Buildings 

That, by the way, is a title to a booklet 
made available to ag leaders by the 
Celotex Corporation. In addition to be- 
ing informative, it will give answers to 
many building problems 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 17 


18—Dairy Housing Problems 

Three booklets are yours for the asking 
from the Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
They deal with housing problems of 
dairy cattle, and will give you a back- 
ground of information to use with your 
farm people. 

A-—Loose Housing Dairy Barns 

B—Stall Dairy Barns 

C--Stepping up Farm Production with 

Quonset Multi-Use Buildings 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 18A, 18B, 18C 


19—Make Posts Last 


Building fence costs the farmer money. 
That is why the selection and care of 
fence posts is very important. The 
Koppers Company, Inc., has two booklets 
on this subject for your use in aiding 
farmers on this problem. 

A--Koppers 30-year Posts 

B—Building Better Farm Fences 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 19A, 19B 


20—Window Magic 
Windows do more these days than just 
let in the light. They warm, dry, and 
help regulate building temperatures. See 
what booklets the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company has for you. 
Farm Building Daylighting 
Windows Increase Poultry Profits 
Windows Increase Dairy Profits 
-Windows Increase Hog Profits 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 20A, 20B, 20C, 20D 


21—Farm Building Plans 

The Reynolds Farm Institute has seven 
circulars, each describing in detail the 
construction and operating features of 
available farm building plans. You will 
find them of valuable help. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 21 


Check 
These 
Pages 
EVERY MONTH! 


No booklet listings are repeated 
from the previous month. 


NEW 


Never the same— 


22—Sovil Booklet 


The Howard Rotavator Co., Inc., 
hag made available a new, illus- 
trated, 8-page booklet on soil im- 
provement. It discusses the basic 
ingredients of good soil, and shows 
how cultivation affects soil 
ture, tilth, and yields. 
the latest from 
booklet. 


struc- 
You will find 
research in this 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 22 


23—Train Travel Helps 
When you travel by train, here is 
a booklet that will be a basic infor- 
mation guide for you. Attractively 
done in two colors, and illustrated 
throughout, it provides many tips to 
make your train travel more com- 
fortable. It is available to you 
through the courtesy of the Associ- 

ation of Western Railways. 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 23 


24—Spray Gun 


Here is a new fluid stream spray 
gun designed for the purpose of 
lubricating farm implements. It is 
light in weight, and readily lends 
itself to one-hand operation. A 
product of C. W. Harwin, Inc. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 24 


25—Light Your Back Yard 


You may want to arrange a light- 
ing system for your back yard that 
will light up your play area, ter- 
race, or barbecue pit. If so, this 
leaflet on portable garden and play 
area lighting units will prove of 
interest and help to you. It is made 
available through the Steber Manu- 
facturing Company. Lighting equip- 
ment for all types of installations 
is given in the circular. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 25 
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26—Moisture Tester 


A new portable, crop moisture 
tester, priced for the pocketbook of 
Mr. Average Farmer, is now being 
marketed by the J. R. Mayner Com- 
pany. It can be used on both hay 
and grain. 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 26 


27—Fence Post Protection 

Fence posts cost the farmer 
money; he should be prepared to 
prevent decay. Here is a_ booklet 
“How to Treat Fence Posts by 
Double Diffusion” available to you 
from the Phelps Dodge Refining 
Corporation. It describes a simple 
method of treating fence posts that 
was developed at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Forest Serv- 
ice. It tells how farmers can use 
two chemicals—copper sulfate and 
sodium chromate. It is relatively 
inexpensive, 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 27 


28—Two-Way Band Saw 


The Wells Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration has announced the develop- 
ment of a new dual purpose metal 
cutting band saw. Its design permits 


Booklets and Products 5x 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


its use either as a horizontal or up- 
right band saw. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 28 


29—Spreading—an Art 
This is a new booklet entitled 
“The Art of Spreading,” prepared 
by the Baughman Manufacturing 
Company, and gives in words and 
pictures the modern methods of ap- 
plying lime and fertilizers. There 
are numerous handy reference charts 
and tables throughout the booklet. 
You will find a tremendous amount 
of practical and usable information. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 29 


30—Experimental Engine 


The Oliver Corporation unveiled a 
new experimental tractor engine 
recently that has a compression ratio 
of 12 to 1. This engine will never 
be in production and is only a re- 
search tool toward developing fur- 
ther improvements in farm tractor 
engines. However, more informa- 
tion on this field is available. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 30 


31—Camera Tips 

The Bell & Howell Company has 
recently released a booklet “Tips on 
Filming Baby,” that gives step by 
step instructions for taking movies 
of your baby. The little pocket sized 
booklet gives you many diagrams, 
pictures, and illustrations that will 
help you make the most of your 
camera, This is a real how-to-do-it 
booklet and one you can use at all 
times. 

On the posta: card 
CIRCLE 31 


32—The Hi-Boy Sprayer 
Hahn, Inc., has «a complete line 
of sprayers useful in the farm field. 
They specialize in sprayers used to 
spray crops of considerable height. 
A four-page circular describing their 
Hahn Hi-Boy is available to our 
readers giving the advantages and 


points of performance of this 
sprayer. 
On the posta! card 
CIRCLE 


FEED 
484 


33—Milk in Home Feeds 


The American Dry Milk Institute has a 
booklet “Dry Skim Milk and Dry Butter- 
milk in Home Mixed Feeds” that you 
might find of use in your work with farm 
people. The booklet is yours for the 
asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 33 


34—Feed for Poultry 


It takes constant reading to keep up in 
the field of poultry nutrition. That is 
why these booklets from the Hales & 
Hunter Company will be of value to you 
They will give you the latest information 

A—Broilers on a Business-like Basi 

B—Poultry Feed Program 

C—-Turkey Production Program 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 34A, 34B, 34C 


35—Terramycin is Valuable 
In feeding and disease control, this 
antibiotic has proven its value. Chas 
Pfizer & Company, Inc., pioneered in the 
use of it in feed and disease control 
Booklets from them wil! help you to use 
it to best advantage with your 
people. 
A—Terramycin in Animal Feeds 
B—Terramycin Poultry Formula 
C—Terramycin in Hog Feeding 
D —Terramycin in Disease Control 
E—Reports on Use of Terramycin 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 35A, 35B, 35C, 35D, 35E 


farm 


36—Silage Tastes Better 


Grass silage is becoming popular in 
every section of the country. It take: 
new research and new products to keep 
ahead of the field. General Chemical: 
has several booklets on their silage pre 
servative that you will find interesting 
and informative. 

A—Directions for Making Gras: 

B—Sta-Fresh Silage 

Bisulfite 

C—Better Silage with Sta-Fresh 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 36A, 36B, 36C 


Silage 


Grade Sodium 


37—Grit Means Profits! 


Grit is essential to good poultry pro 
duction and profit. That's why the Stone 
Mountain Grit Company has produced a 
number of booklets to acquaint ag lead 
ers with this fact. There are copies for 
your use if you will order today 

A—Start Chicks Right 

B—Step Up Broiler Profit: 

C—Turkeys Get to Market Faste 

D—Save Feed, Get More Eggs 

E—Yardstick for Grit Feeding 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 37A, 37B, 37C, 37D, 37E 


Please 


Turn the Page 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 
38—Tractor Chains 


These booklets from American Chain & 
Cable Company will give you usable in- 
formation on how to increase tractor 
efficiency by the use of chains. 

A—DH 153, Double Your Traction 

-DH 360-C, Weed Tractor Chains 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 38A, 38B 


39—Rotary Tillage Pays 
If you have wondered about the bene- 
fits of rotary tillage, here is an opportu- 
nity to get from the Ariens Company a 
booklet on this method of tillage. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 39 


40—Grassland Tips 
Grassland farming is becoming more 
important every day. These booklets 
from the Brillion Iron Works will give 
you additional grassland farming tips. 
A-—Make Grass Farming Successful 
B--Brillion Line of Soil Pulverizers 
C—-Pulvi-Mulcher for Preparing Seed 
Beds 
D—Figure it Out for Yourself 
*-Grass, How to Seed Successfully 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 40A, 40B, 40C, 40D, 40E 


41—Cats Have Power 

More farmers every day are learning 
the benefits and advantages of track type 
tractors. That's why the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company has a number of book- 
lets giving information on the use of 
such equipment. In these booklets you 
will find many items of interest. 

A--Custom Work 

B—-Working with Wheat 

C--Sure Harvests with Caterpillar 

D-Conservation Pays 

E-—Clearing for Crops 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 41A, 41B, 41C, 41D, 41E 


42—Install Electric Fence 

Not as easy as it sounds, and it can 
be dangerous. That is why this booklet 
will be valuable as a guide and a refer- 
ence. The Grand Sheet Metal Products 
Company wrote it for you and called it 
“How to Install and Operate Electric 
Fencing.” 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 42 


43—Conservation Farming 

You can find no better material on 
conservation farming than is published 
for ag leaders by the J. I. Case Company. 
Practical, well illustrated, and packed 
full of helpful information. 

Spreading 

B--Build a Pond 

C—Strips and Curves 

D—Level Farming on Sloping Fields 

E—Moldboard Terraces 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 43A, 43B, 43C, 43D, 43E 
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44—Spray with a Brodjet 


More and more farmers spray for 
insects and disease every year. You need 
to keep abreast of this farming applica- 
tion. The Hanson Chemical Company 
has three booklets that may be of help to 
you in learning more about various 
types of sprayers. 

A—There is an Easier Way to Spray 

B—Brodjet Operator’s Manual 

C—Accident? Heck, No! 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 44A, 44B, 44C 


45—Milking by Machine 

What a labor saver this practice be- 
came to the American farmer! And it 
keeps changing each year. That’s why 
these booklets from the Universal Milk- 


ing Machine Division will be useful to | 


you. 
A—What Type Milking Machine 
B—Inside Story of Modern Milking 
C—Increased Milk Production 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 45A, 45B, 45C 


TEACHING AIDS 
46—Need Fair Ribbons? 


Too late for the fall show season, but | 


winter shows will be coming soon. And, 


your 4-H and FFA boys or girls might | 
be awarding prize ribbons in programs | 


of their own. The Fair Publishing House 
has a catalog on such supplies. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 46 


47—Swift Tells Stories 

And good stories they are, too. For 
Swift and Company has a series of 
booklets that will explain the working 
business of large meat packing concerns. 
Story of Poultry 
Story of Dairy Animals 
Story of Meat Animals 
Story of Plants 
Story of Grass 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 47A, 47B, 47C, 47D, 47E 


48—Controls Give Control 
Farming these days is subject to con- 
trols, lots of them. But these controls, 
outlined for you by a circular of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Company show 


how automatic electric controls give the | 


farmer more freedom, contribute to his 
safety, and increase his effectiveness in 
farming. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 48 


TOOLS 


49—Home Workshop Bulletin 


All of us like to work at home build- 
ing things for our own use. That’s why 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
is offering to you a Craft Book Catalog for 
Home Workshops. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 49 


50—Solder it Right 

Good advice, but not always the easy 
thing to do. So, there is help for you in 
the booklet “How to Solder Perfectly” 


published by the Vulcan Electric 
Company. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 50 
51—Tool Catalog 
The Walker-Turner Division has a 


catalog of metal and woodworking tools 
it would like to send to you. Your copy 
awaits. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 51 


Raising 
Broilers? 


NEW BOOK—Successful Broil- 
er Growing—shows how to 
make money growing chickens 
for meat! 


By Dr. Edmund Hoffmann, former Asso- 
ciate Professor of Poultry Husbandry, 


University of Georgia, and Dr. James M. 
Gwin, Director of Agricultural Extension, 


University of Maryland. 


Would you like information 
about laying out a broiler plant? 
Choosing the right breed of chick- 
ens? Feeding directions, tested 
methods of disease control, most 
profitable marketing methods? 
This new book has the answers to 
these and hundreds of other ques- 
tions which broiler growers ask. 
Send for your copy. 


Order Now - - - $3.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, IMinois 


Book For Poultry Raisers 
“A. B. C. of Poultry Raising” 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune, A 
complete guide for beginner or expert. 
By means of many photographs, dia- 
grams, and non-technical instructions, 
it explains every detail from building 
your first coop to dressing the fowl] for 
food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well 
illustrated, Price $3.00 


Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, III. 
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“I was majoring in English until I 
found out there was unlimited opportu- 


nity in agriculture for girls.” 


* 


;——_ IDEAS that WORK—— 


Daylight Projection Box 


A simple and useful homemade 
gadget for slide projection is 
what we call the daylight projec- 
tion box. It can be made of most 
any kind of box and makes use 
of the principle of viewing from 
the rear a picture projected on a 
translucent screen. It works very 
effectively in a room of normal 
light because of the much greater 
brilliance of the light coming 
from the projector. 

A sheet of frosted acetate or 
plain tracing cloth, such as used 
by engineers, stretched over an 
opening cut in a cardboard box 
does the trick. Make the opening 
square and tape the edges of the 
material down with masking tape. 
Project into the box and have the 
audience sit out front and look 
directly back toward you and the 
projector. Obviously, the more 
subdued the room light, the more 
brilliant the image. 

This equipment costs nothing 
except for the cost of the screen 
part and tape. Any old corrugat- 
ed or rigid box will do the job. 

Teachers and 4-H workersshould 
find this especially useful because 
they work with small to medium 
groups and frequently cannot sub- 
due the room light sufficiently for 
a beaded screen. Just remember 
to reverse the slides in the projec- 
tor so any reading matter will 
register properly when viewed 
from the other direction.—Lyle 
Brown, Specialist in Visual Aids, 
Alabama. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


FOR HIGHER YIELDS... 
AT LOWER COSTS 


use these CYANAMID products 


@ INSECT CONTROL 


THIOPHOS® Parathion Insecticides . . . for broad, low-cost protec 
tion against more than 100 different insects, on more than 50 
different crops. 

MALATHION} Insecticides . . . combine low animal! toxicity with 
high insect toxicity. Control mites, aphids and many other insects 
on fruits, vegetables and ornamentals. Also highly effective in 
controlling flies — even those resistant to DDT. 


WEED CONTROL 


AERO* Cyanate, Weedkiller .. . selective, contact herbicide for kill 
ing weeds in onions and other crops. 


DEFOLIATION 
AERO® Cyanamid, Special Grade . . . for defoliation of cotton, soy 


beans, tomatoes and other crops, as well as killing potato tops to 
permit carlier, better harvests. Also used as a selective weedkille! 
in small grains, peas and other crops. 

AERO* Cyanamid, Soluble . . . for cotton defoliation where it is 
desirable to use a spray. 


FERTILIZATION 
AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate . . . contains 
33.5% nitrogen, half in quickly available nitrate form and half 
in more slowly available ammonia form. 
AERO” Ammonium Sulphate .. . a 21% nitrogen, free-flowing 
material, for manufacturing mixed fertilizers and for direct 
application. 


FERTILIZATION, WEED CONTROL, DISEASE CONTROL 
AERO® Cyanamid, Granular... for weed contro! in tobacco plant 
beds; for disease (sclerotiniose) control in certain vegetable crops. 
Ideal for direct application, and to plow down with cover crops 
and stubble to make humus. 


SOIL BUILDING 
AERO-PHOS® Florida Natural Phosphate... replenishes the natura! 
phosphorus reserve in the soil. One application lasts for several 
years. |.ow cost; easily applied in any season. 

RODENT CONTROL 
CYANOGAS® A-Dust... all-around pest killer for farm and garden. 
Kills ants, rats and other pests right in their nests or burrows 

@ SOIL CONDITIONING 


AEROTIL* Wettable Flakes and Dry Form... for improving th: 
structure of soils that tend to cake and crust. 


*Trade-mark 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE tAlso known « 


MALATHON 


AMERICAN anand COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
1440 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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You can use toy models to... 


Show Farmers New Ideas 


By William Gilman 


@ FARMERS ALWAYS ARE inter- 

ested in something new, especially 
if it promises to make their work 
easier, save them time or increase 
their income. 

But extension workers like Ivan W. 
Bigalow know that most farmers are 
also “from Missouri’—they may be 
interested, but before trying some- 
thing new, they want to be shown. 

And that’s just what energetic 
young Bigalow does. He shows ’em, 
with the aid of an eye-catching barn 
that he carries around in his panel 
truck. It’s a model, sealed one inch to 
the foot, and has everything right 
down to hay-drier and dummy cows 
marching into the milking parlor and 
out again. 

With this model, that comes apart 
in four main pieces and weighs 150 
pounds when assembled, Bigalow won 
first prize at the 1950 annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. With it he has built 
the real-life dairy-barn setup that 
draws crowds at the New York State 
Fair. 

But its main job has been right on 
farms,—showing farmers exactly what 
Bigalow is talking about when he is 
recommending something for the 
dairyman who needs a new or re- 
modelled barn. 

Bigalow is the district agricultural 
engineer representing Cornell’s Ex- 
tension Service in five mid-state New 
York counties. He also happens to be 
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a top expert on pole-type construc- 
tion of farm buildings. 

Naturally there’s considerable pro 
and con about any such new farming 
method. And there’s need for the 
average farmer to really understand 
the setup. That’s where the barn 
model of Bigalow’s “model barn” 
comes in. 

In New York, he has “sold” 27 such 
barns in his area, and supervised two 
barn-raising bees. Nor is that all. The 
idea is contagious—not just pole 
barns. The model barn has led to two 
bands of coop-minded farmers erect- 
ing pole-type pavilions on their fair 
grounds for showing cattle. It has also 
resulted in six tool sheds, four hen- 
houses, four heifer barns, three beef 
barns, a tenant house, a corn crib, 
a turkey shelter, and even a pole-type 
maple sugaring saphouse. 

Bigalow, who has a master’s degree 
from Cornell, puts it this way, “To 
talk to farmers, you’ve got to have 
something to show them.” 

His first model, built in 1948, was a 
conventional barn with laminated 
rafters and gutter cleaner. 

The pole-type one was built a lot 
quicker. It’s in four sections: loafing 
barn, feeder barn, paved barnyard, 
and milking parlor. Sides and roof are 
left partly open so farmers can see in 
easily. The length of barn is fore- 
shortened, indicating it can be any 
desired length depending on herd size. 

For poles, Bigalow used wood dow- 
els, working them with a rasp. There 
are concealed crosspieces under the 
floors. Poles are set in them so solidly 


MODEL BARN IS COMPLETE 
Bigalow’s model barn is complete with 
equipment and livestock. 


This idea is not new, it’s po- 
tential has not been fully used by 
many agricultural leaders. 

In many cases, new ideas and 
techniques can be put across to 
farmers and students alike by 
the use of models. Here, an ex- 
tension worker in New York, has 
used a model barn to put across 
good dairy management and a 
form of dairy barn construction. 

While this particular idea may 
not be adaptable in your area, it 
may suggest a technique that 
you could use in your work to 
further your program. 


that the model can take terrific pun- 
ishment—no matchstick construction 
here. Poles are painted brown to in- 
dicate creosote preservative. 

A milk-cooler manufacturer gladly 
cooperated by furnishing a toy-sized 
cooler built to scale—motor and all. 
Bigalow got his cows, tractors, etc., in 
toy departments of dime stores. 

Everything, including milking ma- 
chines and baled-hay drier, is on the 
same 1-to-12 scale so that a farmer 
immediately sees the whole story and 
can start asking the sensible questions 
which Bigalow is all set to answer. 
—End 

* 


Holstein Bull Placing 


Correct Placing 1-4-3-2 

One is placed over 4 and at the top 
of the class because of his style and 
balance. He is fuller in the crops and 
at the elbow with a greater spring of 
fore rib and width of chest than 4. He 
is also deeper in the middle and rear 
flank, stands straighter on his hind 
legs when viewed from the side and 
shows a smoother blending of parts 
than 4. On the other hand 1 is carry- 
ing more flesh than we like. 

Four is placed over 2 because of a 
more attractive head, cleaner and 
sharper shoulder, greater stretch of 
body, longer rump with greater width 
and levelness through the thurls. 
Four is also cleaner through the rear 
quarters and stands straighter on his 
legs as viewed from the rear. Two 
shows greater spring of fore rib, is 
fuller in the crops and stronger in 
the heart. 

Two and 3 are similar in type. Both 
bulls are a little faulty at the top of 
the shoulder but 2 is placed over 3 
because he shows a little more style 
and balance and is a deeper bodied 
bull. He also shows more refinement 
and quality. We must note that 3 is 
smoother at the point of the shoulder 
and elbow and stands squarer on his 
hind legs as viewed from the rear. 
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New MICRO-FEED as- 
sures maximum seeding 
accuracy at higher 
speeds, both in the drill 
row and in rate per acre. 
Grass seed attachment 
has fluted feed. 


New FORCE-FLO fertili- 
zer assembly has spiral- 


ed spring agitators to } 


break lumps and auger 
fertilizer uniformly. The 
assembly is easily re- 


moved for thorough ! 


cleaning. 


New TWIN-BOOT dis- 
pensers are used with 
either single or double- 
disc openers to place 
seed and fertilizer in 
separate bands for quick 
crop response . . . no in- 
jury to seedlings. 


ANOTHER 


TO BEI 
‘TO BETTER FARMING 


CA 9-run drill holds 4 
bushels of grain and 320 
pounds of fertilizer. Grass 
seed attachment (extra 
equipment) holds15 pounds. 


WD OR WD-45 
drill holds 5 bushels of 
grain and 400 pounds 
of fertilizer. Grass seed 
attachment (extraequip 
ment) holds 18 pounds 


ALLIS-CHALMERS FIRST 
Quick-Hitch, Tractor-Mounted 


ALL-CROP drill 


This is the new quick-hitch, tractor-mounted ALL-CROP 
drill . . . another important contribution to better farming 
by Allis-Chalmers! 

Here is new precision that makes it possible to seed and 
apply fertilizer accurately, uniformly . . . at higher than 
average speeds. Mounted on the CA, WD or WD-45 Tractor, 
the ALL-CROP drill becomes an integrated unit, with quick 
SNAP-COUPLER hitching, hydraulic lifting and lowering, 
plus all the other superior operating features which only 
Allis-Chalmers tractors and mounted equipment possess 

Seed and fertilizer are deposited in separate bands, with 
fertilizer placed slightly lower and to one side of the seed 

. . eliminating possibility of losses from “burning” of seed 
or tender young roots. Depth uniformity is assured by new 
torsion springs. Seeds are released evenly . . . never cupped 
out in wasteful bunches. Fertilizer is metered in exact amount 
desired per acre. 

The low-cost ALL-CROP drill seeds grains and grasses, 
and applies fertilizer . . . singly or in any combination. It’s 
new ... it’s fast . . . it’s different. Free illustrated literature 
will he supplied on request. 


ALL-CROP and SNAP-COUPLER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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Hlere’s an idea . 


‘Teach the 
‘Graders’ Ag 


By Donald (. Edinger 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


FIRST GRADE INTEREST... . 


They learn how eggs hatch. 


@ IN KERN COUNTY, California, 
boys and girls take agriculture in 
the grade school. 

They not only enjoy the courses, 
but their interest is thoroughly 
aroused and they learn many prac- 
tical lessons from it. 

In planning a school curriculum one 
of the basic steps is to include the 
community’s resources and activities. 
In a rural area agriculture is the most 
important occupation. 

In every grade in the elementary 
school some phase of agriculture may 
appear in the curriculum. Either di- 
rectly or indirectly, agriculture ap- 
pears in science, social studies, read- 
ing, and arithmetic. 

In the grade school planned agri- 
cultural instruction should be on an 
individual basis or through a club. 
Clubs can participate in school garden 
or animal projects which gradually 
develop into home or school projects. 

Vocational agriculture should be 
left to high school and college to 
prepare students to farm more effec- 
tively and profitably and to encourage 
them to farm for themselves. Only 
students unable to cope with high 
school work should receive vocational 
agriculture training at the elementary 


level. The elementary school agri- 
cultural program in Kern county con- 
sists of both individual and group ac- 
tivities through a club named the 
“Kern Junior Farmers.” 


A Variety of Problems 

In Kern county there are several 
schools with active Junior Farmer 
programs. Each program is different 
and must be geared to the local com- 
munity, school, and teacher. 

This county is approximately the 
size of Massachusetts and has a great 
variety of problems. We have schools 


SUPERVISED INSTRUCTION ... 
Boys learn soil practice. 


where a majority of the students are 
the children of non-property owners 
and schools with the majority of stu- 
dents from small farms; consequently 
the programs are all different. 

Here two programs are described, 
both excellent in their effect upon the 
school and community but planned to 
fit different situations. One program 
is at Panama School where the stu- 
dents come from neighboring small 
farms owned by their parents. The 
other is at Fruitvale School where the 
children’s parents either work on 
large farms or are not farmers. 


The Panama program, which in- 
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In Kern county, California, the 
schools have inaugurated a pro- 
gram of agriculture for grades 
one through eight. 

Here youngsters are given an 
opportunity to learn some of the 
practical applications of agricul- 
ture, and to actually take care of 
livestock projects. 

It has proved quite successful, 
and does much to create early in- 
terest in boys who later will enter 
vocational agriculture and 4-H 
work. 

Read how the program has 
been set up and what some of the 
accomplishments have been. 


cludes seventh and eighth grade 
pupils, works in cooperation with an 
active 4-H program. The 4-H pro- 
gram has the bulk of the home proj- 
ects, and the school teaches agricul- 
ture through gardens and a unique 
school farm which occupies one-sixth 
of an acre and is largely animal pro- 
duction. 

The students in this Junior Farmer 
Club have formed a corporation. The 
corporation sells shares of stock at 
the beginning of the year with 
which to buy animals and feed them 
throughout the year. It disincor- 
porates each spring, dividing the pro- 
ceeds. At the present time they have 
two calves, one sow, four feeder pigs, 
fifty chicks, and five or six rabbits. 

They have never failed to make 
money. They use the community as 
a source for feed, livestock, and 
knowledge which results from dem- 
onstrations and field trips 


List Major Objective 

The following are 14 major objec- 
tives for the Panama Junior Farmers 
Club from a learning standpoint as 
told to me by Ray Nobles, agricultural 
instructor. 


1. Give real experiences of farm 


SCHOOL FARMS... 
Boys gain livestock experience. 
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Always Speeify 


GET NEW FIRESTONE 
TRACTION TIRES FOR 
YOUR CAR OR TRUCK 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


he greatest mud, 
snow or ice passen- 
ger tire ever built; 
a highway tire as 
well as a traction 


tire. 


Your 


FACTS From 
The 
Seat! 


HERE’S only one sure way to judge 

tractor tires and that is from the 
driver’s seat. Yes, you can believe your 
own eyes when you see the Firestone 
Champion tractor tire in action. 

From the driver's seat, you can 
easily see how the famous Firestone 
Champion's curved bars grip the soil for 
a firm hold . .. you can see how the 
Firestone Champion’s flared tread open- 
ings keep the tire clean . . . you can see 
how the wide, flat Firestone Champion 
tread gives full traction contact for 
maximum drawbar pull and longer 
tread life. 

Only Firestone Champions give so 
many work-saving, money-saving 
advantages. Put a set of Firestone 
Champions to work on your farm and 
you'll see why they pull better, last 
longer and do more work for your tire 
dollar. 


SUPER ALL TRACTION 


The truck tire that 
takes hold and 
moves the load in 
mud, in snow, or 
on wet or icy 
streets. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio 


or television every Monday evenmeg over ABC 


Copyright 1954, The Firestone Tire & Kubber Co 
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PPLEMENTS 


make your home-grown grains and roughage 


WORTH 


TO PRODUCE milk and meat at 
low cost today, many farmers 
are growing more and better 
feed at home. Getting the great- 
est nutritional value out of that 
feed is vital to extra profits. 


New feed supplements containing 
ARCADIAN* Urea Feed Mixture 
boost the efficiency of home-grown 
feeds two ways: (1) by improving 
the digestion of all the feed cattle 
eat, and (2) by providing a better 
balanced concentrate to fill the nutri- 
tional gaps in home-grown grains 
and roughage. 

ARCADIAN Urea Feed Mixture is 
a source of protein that stimulates 
bacteria in the animal’s rumen to 
break down more of the cellulose and 
other fiber in grains and roughage 
and release more nutrients from in- 
side fibrous cell walls for making val- 
uable meat and milk. This “spark” 
for improved digestion is best pro- 
vided by properly balanced feed sup- 


Arcadian 


UREA 
FEED 
MIXTURE 


You 


Track 
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P.0. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio « 
P.0. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. 


plements containing ARCADIAN 
Urea Feed Mixture as a source of up 
to one-third of the protein in the 
ration. 


Balanced feeding of cattle requires 
a proper ratio of protein, minerals, 


vitamins and energy. Home-grown 
feeds supply part of these nutrients 
and purchased supplements must 
supply the rest. ARCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture is such a concentrated 
source of protein, that it makes room 
in every pound of supplement for 
extra minerals, vitamins and other 
nutrients needed for efficient feeding. 


The benefits of ARCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are accepted by exper- 
iment stations, farmers and ranchers. 
Beef herds on range or poor rough- 
age grow better, winter better, and 
produce bettercalf cropswhen fed con- 
centrates containing ARCADIAN 
Urea. Feed-lot cattle make lower-cost 
gains, and dairy cattle produce milk 
at minimum feed cost. 


can get quality feeds containing 


ARCADIAN Urea Feed Mixture to fit a wide 
variety of cattle and dairy feeding programs 
today. See your feed dealer now for supple- 
ments that develop extra feed values from the 
entire 
literature on ARCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture.. 
nearest address below. 


DIVISION 
NITROGEN % 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


ration you use. Ask him also for free 


_or write to the 


Ad, 
© 


Telephone: Ironton 8-4366 
Telephone: Bellevue 1678 


Mark 


| three R’s as they 


management and business. 

2. Give students an opportunity to 
work in a shop. 

3. Develop leadership and respon- 
sibility. 

4. Develop a love for animals. 

5. Learn carpentry (functional and 
practical). 

6. Develop experience in preparing 
meats for market (poultry and rab- 
bits). 

7. Give creative 
democratic living. 


experiences in 


Gain Practical Knowledge 

8. Develop skills in language arts 
(purposeful consultation of reference 
books and daily papers, debating and 
salesmanship). 

9. Gain real experience in: 

a. Mathematics by figuring 
weights. Measuring for carpentry. 
Figuring profits in dollars and 
cents and percentages. 

b. Building rabbit  hutches, 
chicken coops, pig pens, calf sheds, 
troughs, feeders, and fences. 

10. Build community _ relations 
through working on significant prob- 
lems. 

11. Learn feeding techniques. 

12. Learn banking and bookkeep- 
ing. 

13. Keep shareholders informed of 
the progress by periodic estimation of 
shares. 

14. Learn club organizations. 

The consultants on the County 
Superintendent of Schools staff use 
this corporation as an example for 
teaching in all of the three R’s be- 
cause they are using and learning the 
participate in this 
club. 

The Fruitvale Junior Farmer pro- 
gram is completely opposite in meth- 
od. There are no facilities for a school 


_farm and there is no 4-H club in the 


“But Doctor, you simply must come over. 
Just listen to my stomach!” 
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area. So the agriculture program 
consists of bi-weekly club meetings 
and home visits by teachers. 

The home projects are varied, in- 
cluding beef cattle, rabbits, dairy 
cattle, sheep and gardens. The Fruit- 
vale program starts with the third 
grade and carries thru seventh and 
eighth. Carl D. Winn is both agri- 
culture and shop instructor. 


Kids Show at Fair 

The agriculture program in the 
school is strengthened by the avail- 
ability of a fair to exhibit the prod- 
ucts. The Kern Junior Farmers have 
their own division at the Kern County 
Fair on equal footing with the 4-H 
and FFA and they all combine for 
championship selection and auction 
sale. 

The Junior Farmer stock competes 
favorably with any stock in the Junior 
Division. The Junior Farmers ex- 
hibited approximately 80 head of 
stock at the 15th Agricultural District 
Fair. Of the 12 beeves exhibited, 11 
were prime, 1 choice, and of the 4 top 
animals in the beef show, 2 were 
Junior Farmer fed. A large portion 
of Winn’s projects are completed with 
the auction at the fair each year. 


Help Migrant Children 


Of the other programs in the coun- 
ty, two have larger school farms of six 
and four acres, one at Sunset School 
and one at Rosamond School. 

Sunset School has been famous for 
its help to migrant children and it 
offers its farm facilities to children 


who would never have project op- 


portunities otherwise. 

Rosamond School is located in the 
Mojave Desert and is aiding in an 
area that is rapidly building in both 
agriculture and population. 

The aim of our County Superinten- 
dent of Schools is to develop an agri- 
cultural program in the elementary 
schools of Kern county. Participation 
in agriculture encourages children to 
learn the place of agriculture in their 
community, to learn related skills that 
will be of benefit to them in other 
fields, and to stimulate an interest in 
continuing with vocational agriculture 
through contacts with the high school 
teachers and the FFA.—End 
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Colds or Rhinitis? 


Pigs that seem to be catching cold 


may have infectious rhinitis, a disease 
which affects their growth rate and 


often causes death. 
Although there is no sure treatment | 


at present, research at Iowa State | 
College indicates antibiotics may be | 


effective against the disease. 


“| put up that | 
Wheeling Channeldrain Root 


back in ’26....haven’t touched it since!” 


It’s only smart business to put on a roof that will last. And 
actual users tell us that Wheeling Channeldrain roofs do last 
--- 15, 20 and 30 years, without painting, without repairs, 
without leaks! Why? There are 3 good reasons: |.) Extra lap 
for greater strength; 2.) Extra channel for greater storm pro- 
tection, and 3.) Extra heavy zinc coating over Cop-R-Loy 
steel for added protection against rust and corrosion. Result: 
you get years of extra service. 


Insist on genuine Channeldrain 
next time you need roofing. 
When it rains—it drains! 


do 


es it 


ae Wheeling’s complete line of galvanized roofings 
if Lest: and accessories includes 


Galvanized Double Cross 5-V Crimp Corrugated Roofing 
Lock Roll Roofing Roofing and Siding 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPAN) 
WHEELING, WEST 
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( ounly agent explains how to... 


Use A Number 
To Identify 


vstem 
‘ach Farm 


By J.D. MeVean 


County Agent, Chestertown, Md. 


@ DO YOU NEED a good system to 
identify and locate farms within 
your county? 

If you do, consider this one. It per- 
manently identifies all farm locations, 
supplies a complete and accurate 
mailing list, furnishes the key to farm 
planning and filing, coordinates the 
work of many agencies, saves time 
and travel, adds a certainty to rec- 
ommendations, renders many 
and values, and provides a 
foundation on which to build a sound 
extension program. 

This farm identification system, in 
use in Kent county, Maryland, for 
more than 20 years, is highly success- 
ful due to its manifold usefulness, 
ease and low cost of installation, ease 
and low cost of maintenance. 


serv- 
ices 


Makes Use of Map 


This identification system is based 
on the following points. 

First, you need a map of one inch 
per mile scale or larger. A soil sur- 
vey map, a general highway map, or 
other map revealing the roads and 
the location of farmsteads, schools, 
churches, etc., is suitable. Election 
district boundaries in lieu of town- 


ships in Maryland should be clearly 
shown and numbered. 

Each farmstead location in each 
election district or township is num- 
bered consecutively on the map. This 
number permanently identifies the 
farm and its location regardless of 
changes in ownership. 

Roman numerals identify the dis- 
trict or township. Thus, each farm 
is keyed to a district or township in 
addition to its individual number. 


List Names With Farm 


A roster of the names associated 
with each farm, owner, operator, 
manager, agent, trustee, etc., is listed 
opposite the district and farm number 
and the correct and complete address 
of each is recorded with each name. 
This list of district and farm numbers 
and the names associated with each 
farm becomes a directory of the peo- 
ple associated with all the farms. 

It is likewise a complete and accu- 
rate mailing list. This list is revised 
early each year and is always current, 
revealing changes in ownership or 
changes in tenants or operators as 
they occur. 

Each person associated with each 
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IDENTIFICATION MAP . 
Easy to spot individual farms. 


farm is listed file card with 
address and the identifying district 
and farm number. This card also 
contains his status or connection with 
that particular farm. These 
become an alphabetical card 
to the associated with 
and every farm. 


on a 


cards 
index 
names each 

Thus, if a name is known, the card 
reveals the farm number with which 
the person is associated. Or, knowing 
the farm location number, the direc- 
tory will reveal the names associated 
with that farm. 


Mailing List is Accurate 


The data from the alphabetically 
arranged cards are used on addresso- 
graph plates for the various mailing 
lists the county agent uses. 

The office files maintained on farms 
and farmers are changed to this farm 
number identification Thus, 
regardless of changes in ownership 
or tenants, there is no confusion since 
the farm number is permanent and 
the data relating to that 
always at fingertip. 


system. 


farm is 


One Manila file folder can contain 
all the plans of all agencies relating 
to that particular farm, facilitating 
teamwork and_ coordinated effort 
among the agencies at work with farm 


folk. 


Workers Need Information 


Extension workers have a funda- 
mental need for the information farm 
numbering furnishes. They need ac- 
curate mailing lists. They 
know the farms and the farmers and 
the problems of soil, forest, and water 
conservation, land capabilities, crops, 
etc. They have always tried to keep 
abreast of the times farm 
problems. 


need to 


and of 
Farm identification by farm 
bering makes certain that the needed 
information is accurately and readily 
on tap with but little extra effort. 
We have proved by experience that 
the farm number is the best basis for 
filing data, etc. That number is per- 
manent. Owner, 
change and their names are forgotten, 
are lost, or become confused. 


num- 


operators, tenants 


In Social Security the key to accu- 
rate recording of the 
identifying Social Security number of 
the individual worker that 
number isolates or identifies the indi- 
vidual regardless of the number of 
individuals with the same name. In 
extension the key to efficient work 
with farms and farmers is the iden- 
tifying farm number that centers all 


payments is 


because 
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Uses Unlimited! 
Johns-Manville ASBESTOS FLEXBOARD 


Flexboard is strong and tough . . . looks and wears like stone 
- - - handles and works like wood 


oF Asbestos AND CEMENT, formed 
under tremendous pressure and hydrauli- 
cally re-pressed for added strength, Johns- 
Manville Flexboard® offers advantages 
never before combined in a single building 
material. The large 4’ x 8’ sheets in Ye”, 
¥16"’ and 4’ thicknesses are easy to handle. 
They can be nailed without drilling, worked 
with ordinary carpenter's tools, and, if nec- 
essary, flexed to fit curved surfaces. 


JOHNS-M 


Flexboard won't rot, rust or burn. It never 
needs paint to preserve it. Once in place, 
inside or out, Flexboard is ready for years 
of trouble-free service. 

Recommend J-M Asbestos Flexboard for 
low-cost construction and long-lasting, eco- 
nomical service. For free illustrated bro- 
chure giving full details about Asbestos 
Flexboard, write Johns-Manville, Box 60, 
New York 16, New York. 


JM) Johns-Manville 
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plans, records, and problems around 

RUBEROID that number. This means the com- 
‘plete data for the farm is always 
intact regardless of the changes in 
| owners or operators. 


‘Others Use System 

As further evidence of the value of 
a farm identification system other 
agencies in the county have adopted 
|the Extension Service farm number 
"system. Now, in any cross reference 
regarding farms and farming among 
the agencies, the farm number is the 
‘common denominator. 
| Leaders in the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Maryland, think 
highly of this system of farm identifi- 
cation and are urging extension work- 
‘ers in the other Maryland counties 
‘to install the system as rapidly as 


FARM FILE BY NUMBERS. . 
Names may change in time. 


time will permit them to do so. 
County agents appreciate the sys- 
tem, and want it too—End 


A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
WIND-SAFE SHINGLE 
FOR FARM PROTECTION 


This new kind of locking shingle looks 
like a regular thick butt asphalt shingle, 
yet each shingle locks down at the bot- 
tom edge. Wind can’t lift them. 


Lok-Tabs lay faster than ordinary |} 
shingles, too, because as the tabs slip into | 
place each shingle is automatically 
aligned. {| 


Besides the wind protection they af- | 
ford, Lok-Tabs will beautify any build- | 
ing. They come in decorator colors with 
a striated texture and an accented sha- 
dowline band across the butt lines. 


| 
| 
| 


Ruberoid Lok-Tabs are ideal for either | 
re-roofing or new roofs... and they cost | 
no more. It's a new “wind 
product that should be of real interest 
to farmers. Send coupon below for 
descriptive folder, 


The RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt & Asbestos Building Materials 


a Ag Editors Honor Paul Johnson 


Paul C. Johnson, (left) editor, PRAIRIE 
FARMER, Chicago, and former extension 
editor in Minnesota, received the annual 
Reuben Brigham Award at the annual con- 
ference of the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors meeting at 
East Lansing, Michigan, in mid-July. The 
honor goes to the person who serves the 
nation most through the avenues of agri- 
cultural information. E. A. Moore, USDA, 
Washington, D. C., a member of the selec- 
tion committee, presented the award. 


Below are the officers elected by the 
American Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors at their annual meeting— 
their largest gathering in their history. 
(L-r) William Calkins, California, direc- 
tor; G. O. Oleson, Massachusetts, secretary- 
treasurer; Joe McClelland, Arizona, vice- 
president; Fletcher Sweet, Tennessee, di- 
rector; William B. Ward, New York, presi- 
dent; Harold Swanson, Minnesota, past 
president and director, and Jack Spaven, 
Vermont, director. (MSC Photo) 


THE RUBEROID CO., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. . A 
Blue Tongue Vaccine 


Please send me copies of descriptive 
folder on the new Lok-Tab Shingles. A vaccine has now been developed 
which very effectively controls blue 
tongue disease in sheep. This disease 
Address was diagnosed as blue tongue in 

California nearly two years ago and 
it soon became apparent that treat- 
value. 


Name 
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The new vaccine, which should be 
available soon for general use, was 
developed through cooperative efforts 
of University of California’s School 
of Veterinary Medicine, the USDA, 
the California State Department of 
Agriculture, and the Lederle Lab- 
oratories Division of the American 
Cyanamid Company. 
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FARMING METHODS 


are Your Common Goal... 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
Is One Of The Ways To Achieve This Goal 


Both you, and your local farm equipment dealer 
want to improve farming methods in your com- 
munity. One of the best ways to reach this goal is 
by planned production with portable sprinkler 
irrigation. Earlier crops and an extended growing 
season mean more plantings... ready for market 
as planned because with portable sprinkler irri- 
gation moisture is available precisely when needed 
to germinate seeds and encourage growth. Im- 


practices to meet their needs. And, the experience 
of your local farm equipment dealer who sells 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe can be put to 
advantage, too, in designing a portable sprinkler 
irrigation system that meets the specific require 
ments of the farmers you advise. 


ACHIEVE YOUR GOAL 


Remember—when you work with a dealer who 


proved crop quality, increased yields and protec- 
tion against dry spells are some of the other 
advantages of portable sprinkler irrigation you can 
point out to farmers. 


COMBINE YOUR TALENTS 


handles Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe, you 
work with a man who sells a quality product. Strong, 
light-weight, rustproof Reynolds Aluminum Irriga- 
tion Pipe is the /ifeline of a reliable portable sprinkler 
irrigation system. Cooperating, you and the dealer 


can achieve your common goal — planned production 
... @ more profitable farming method for the 
forward-looking farmers in your community 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Reynolds Metals Company, 2575 South Third Street 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Your agricultural knowledge is invaluable in ad- 
vising farmers on the best sprinkler irrigation 


Write for your copy of this free 
booklet on portable sprinkler ir- 
rigation systems. 


Please send “More Income Per Acre,” your new illustrated booklet on the 
application and advantages of portable sprinkler irrigation, 


Name 
R.F.D. or Street 


Town 
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To teach Jarmers pest identification and control. . . 


Mount Insects in Blocks 


By W. A. Ruffin 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


@ DO YOU HAVE INSECTS in 

your office? If not, you should 
have and there is no better way to 
keep them than by mounting them 
in blocks. 

Every county agent or vo-ag 
teacher knows how difficult it is to 
describe an insect to someone else. 

Block mounts of 75 to 100 of the 
most common insect pests found in 
the area will help you do a much 
better job of teaching insect control. 
Such a collection will help you and 
the farmer diagnose insect problems, 
often saving the time and expense 
of a trip to the farm. 

Once the insect has been positively 
identified, recommendations for its 
control become rather simple. You 
either know and tell the farmer what 
to do or you do not know and will 
write the State College to find out 
and advise him later. 


Students Make Collection 


The block method of mounting 
insects has been used by most stu- 
dents at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute for more than 10 years. 
Each student enrolled in economic 
entomology is required to collect 100 
or more insects of economic impor- 
tance. Students prize their collection 
and will not, as a rule, part with 
them. Some have sold their col- 
lection to county agents. 

The blocks used are one-fourth 
inch plywood, three and one-half 
inches long by two and one-half 
inches wide. A hole one inch in 
diameter is bored through the center 
of the block. The upper edge of the 
hole should be one-half inch from 
one end of the block. (See illustra- 
tion). It will be readily seen that 
this method is not satisfactory for 
mounting large insects such as but- 
terflies and grasshoppers. 


Sand Each Block 


The blocks should be made smooth 
with sandpaper and they are ready 
to use. Purchase from your local 
book or 5 and 10 cent store these 
items: A sheet of cellophane; a 
tube of airplane glue or some other 
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Boll Weevil 
Anthonomus grandis Boh, 
Order: Coleoptera 
Host : Cotton 
| Auburn, Alabang 
May 11,1953. 
Georre M. Slade 


THE WOODEN BLOCK .. . 
Strips of cellophane protect the insect. 


kind of clear, quick-drying cement; 
and some gum labels. Now, you are 
ready to start mounting insects. 

Cut the cellophane into pieces 2 
inches wide and two and one-fourth 
inches long. Apply glue to one side 
of the block and attach a piece of 
the cellophane so that the hole in 
the block will be covered on one 
side. 

Put a small drop of glue on the 
cellophane in the center of the hole. 
Place the insect that is to be 
mounted on the drop of glue with its 
back up. Arrange the insect as it 
should be in the hole. Make sure 
that the insect is oriented so that the 


(Please turn the page) 


ANT 


By Harold Gunderson 


Iowa State College 


@ WITHIN THE PAST 10 years, a 

number of clear, easily-handled 
plastic materials have become widely 
available. I think these plastics fill 
a need felt by every extension 
worker. They make it possible to 
preserve permanently soft-bodied, 
fragile insects in a form that can be 
carried and shown easily. 

A number of companies sell satis- 
factory plastics. Among these are 
Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment, Beechwood station, Rochester, 
N. Y., Plasticast Company, Palo Alto, 
Calif., and Castolite Company, 
Woodstock, Ill. 


Plastic Is Liquid 

The plastic is liquid when re- 
ceived. You make a mold of con- 
venient size, mix plastic and catalyst, 
pour it into the mold, embed your 
specimens and labels, and allow the 
plastic to harden. The cured plastic 
can be sawed, sanded, and polished. 

You can carry the finished mount 
with you to winter meetings and 
show actual specimens. They can 
be examined from all angles without 
legs and wings coming off. 

The plastic surface does scratch 
easily. But scratches can be re- 
moved by buffing on a wheel.—End 


THE PLASTIC BLOCK... 
Insects are imbedded in liquid plastic. 


TERMITE 


WingedAdult Soldier Worker 
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IT’S A RILCO BUILDING... FOUR 
TIMES AS STRONG AS ONE WITH 


NAILED RAFTERS 


if 


— 


— — 


YES...BUT ISN'T (T 
VERY EXPENSIVE ? 


RILCO RAFTERS ARE GLUED- 
LAMINATED...WITHSTAND 


FINE... BUT DON'T 
THESE BUILDINGS COST 


A LOT OF MONEY ? 


THE RAFTERS ARE PRE-CUT, 
PRE-DRILLED.. YOU PUT THEM 
UP IN ONE DAY ! 


WONDERFUL...HOW MUCH 
MORE DOES IT COST ? 


Every engineer knows the advantages of Rilco 
glued-laminated rafters in farm buildings. But — quite 
naturally —many farmers still believe that Rilco build- 
ings cost more than ordinary construction. Will you 
help us set the record straight? The simple fact is that 
Rilco strength, Rilco durability, Rilco engineering 
are all delivered at a bargain price! Compare total 
material costs with any other type of farm building to 
prove this conclusively. In addition, of course, there’s 
the remarkable speed and simplicity of erecting Rilco 
rafters, which cut erection costs to a minimum. May 
we send you literature on the broad Rilco line of farm 


buildings? Just mail the coupon at right. 
LAMINATED 


RAFTERS 


For your protection and convenience, sold only thru your local lumber dealer. 


GLUED 


RILCO BUILDINGS ARE THE 
BEST LOOKING...BEST LASTING! 


OK...8UT WHAT ABOuT 
THE PRICE ? 


terials 
gst, alt ma 
foundation 


*This price based on 
first quality materials 
and will vary accord 
ing to locality 


MAIL THIS COUPON [Ba 
RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. (Pra 
2509 First National Bank Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. ey 


@ Please send new free Rilco Barn Catalog and information 
on following farm buildings: 


© TWO-STORY BARNS © MACHINE SHEDS 

(€) ONE-STORY BARNS ( HOG AND POULTRY HOUSES 
Name 
Address 
City. State___ 
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Yield results were the same on this field where left row was 
fertilized in the fall; right row got same amount in spring. 


What Are They Saying Now 
About Fall Application? 


Soils experts agree that ammonium nitrate applied in fall 
shows good results on 85% of farms in the Corn Belt. 


Most talked about development in 
agriculture in several years is fall ap- 
plication of fertilizer. And now new 
evidence from 21 leading college 
agronomists indicates that yield re- 
sults are almost identical whether am- 
monium nitrate is applied in the 
spring or in the fall. Only on farms 
with loose and sandy soils (about 
15%) are losses enough to make fall 
application impractical. 


The benefits of fall application are 
important to every farmer. For one 
thing, it hastens the decay of crop re- 
sidues in his soil. For another, it eases 


i> 
For fall application 


apply Spencer “ 
flows freely even after a full year of storage. Spencer Chemical Company, 
Dwight Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


a farmer’s workload in the busy spring 
months. Also, winter growing crops 
need nitrogen in the fall. Finally, the 
farmer who buys his “Mr. N” in the 
fall insures himself against spring 
nitrogen shortages. 


Even if a farmer doesn't use all of 
his Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium 
Nitrate for fall application, he’s still 
ahead because “Mr. N” is the only 
ammonium nitrate that comes in a 
polyethylene-lined bag for 100% dry- 
ness. It flows freely ... even after a 
full year of storage! Keep this fact 
in mind next time you recommend fall 
application of ammonium nitrate. 


| has scheduled such a camp. 


head will point toward what will be 
the upper end of the block. 

Now apply glue to the upper side 
of the block and put a piece of cello- 
phane in place and the insect is en- 
closed. If the cellophane should 
wrinkle wipe it lightly with a moist 
cloth. Usually the wrinkle will dis- 
appear as the cellophane dries. If 
too much water is used, the cello- 
phane may split when it dries. 

Type, on a gummed label, the 
name of the insect and any other 
information desired. Attach the 
label to the block below the insect 
and your block mount is completed. 

Insects mounted in blocks are pro- 
tected from dust and moisture and 
they can be handled readily for close 
observation. Block mounts can be 
used for displays in the office or at 
local fairs, and there is not much 
danger of the insect being damaged. 

This method of mounting insects 
was developed by students and Pro- 
fessor F. E. Guyton in the Depart- 
ment of Zoology-Entomology, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala.—End 


* 
This county agent provides... 


Week-End Vacation 


for Farm People 


@ FARM PEOPLE have a hard time 

taking a vacation. Many of them 
do without this needed form of rec- 
reation. 

To help solve this problem, County 
Agent Kenneth Kramer, Benton coun- 
ty, Iowa, decided to bring a vacation 
to farm people rather than have farm 
people fail to take one entirely. 

With the help of Mrs. Nell Shima, 
home economist, and Roger Sandage, 
youth assistant, he arranged for the 
extension service to take over the 
YMCA camp located in his county for 
one week-end each year. 


Families Vacation Together 


To this camp on this particular 
week-end, farm families come as a 
unit to spend three days of fun and 
relaxation together. 

This is the fourth year that Kramer 
Attend- 


| ance has grown each year, and this 


Mr. N”—the ammonium nitrate that | 
pay a nominal fee just to cover the 
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| year is limited to a total of 110. 


The idea first came from the people 


| in the county and Kramer gave it the 


leadership and promotion that it 
needed. 
Here is the way it works: Families 


cost of the weekend itself and no 


Bet. 
| 

| 

om 


profit is made for any nertioner | 
group. The program is divided into 
two parts, one for the children and | 
one for the adults. 

Kramer sees that adult people | 
other than these farm parents are on | 
hand to plan and carry on a program | 
for the children. This allows the | 
family to be together, yet gives the 
parents an opportunity to follow a) 
program of recreation on their own 
and still have their children under 
supervision and care. 


Come Friday to Sunday 


Farm families come on Friday after- | 
noon and leave Sunday evening. 
Much of the program is built around 
square dancing, glthough swimming, 
boating, archery, and crafts are avail- | 
able. 

Meals are prepared at the camp site 
and all the families eat together. The 
boys and girls are separated and 


housed in dormitories. | ni 
“This has been a tremendous boon | | 


to extension work,” says Kramer. 
“Many young people, especially | 
those who cannot afford to take a 
lengthy vacation, come to this camp. 
They greatly appreciate this opportu- 
nity for a week-end of relaxation.” 
A program of this nature has| 
brought the extension service much 
closer to farm people, and they have 
benefited highly from this far-sighted | 
program.—End 


Warren G. Weiler, supervisor of vocational 
agriculture in Ohio, congratulates the 
1954-55 officers of the Ohio Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers’ Association. (L-r) 
Wenrich Stuckey, treasurer, Green| 


Springs; Weiler; Paul Mechling, presi- | 


dent, Lancaster; Clyde Beougher, vice- | 


president, Delaware; and Ward Linden- | 
muth, secretary, Germantown. 


* 


Fats and Pig Feed | 


Studies will be conducted by the | 
University of Nevada, College of | 
Agriculture, to determine the pos- | 
sibility of increasing pork production | 
by feeding animal fat with aureo- 
mycin. 

Previous research at the University 
has shown that swine can successfully 
use high levels of alfalfa in their 
rations to replace grains, and at the 
same time increase production. 


GROWING 
WEATHER 


Improved techniques are banishing 
weather uncertainties on thousands 
of ranches and farms. Power-driven 
pumps, drawing from lakes, streams 
or wells, enable farmers to plant with 
assurance that no matter what the 
weather, there will be water for their crops .. . A great and 
growing number of farmers are depending on Continental 
Red Seal* power to operate such pumps. That is because 
Continental's wide range of models, plus Red Seal dependa- 
bility—proven over more than 50 years—affords maximum 
control over weather, at minimum overall cost. 


1816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, W. Y. © 6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS « 
3817 $. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. « 910 S$. BOSTON ST, ROOM 1008, 
TULSA, OKLA. « 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
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Greenawalt to Serve Convention 


County Agent W. F. Greena- 
walt, Bucks county, Pennsylva- 
nia, will serve as co-chairman 
of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation convention, 


He served as co-chairman of the 
National County Agents Association 
Convention at Philadelphia in Octo- 
ber, 1953, and will serve in a similar 
capacity when the Holstein Friesian 
Association of America holds its an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia, May 
28 to June 1, 1955. 

The convention will be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Greena- 
walt will serve as co-chairman with 
Joseph O. Canby, Langhorne, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Dairyman’s Asso- 
ciation, 


Tell "Em Thank You 


After a big event in which you have 
asked others to help, it is a good thing 
to send them “thank you” letters. 
County Agent W. O. Mitchell, Clear- 
field, Pa., did after his recent county- 
wide grassland field day. Bill says he 
is convinced these little acts of cour- 
tesy are in order and appreciated. 


Texas Agents Travel 
' Many county agents in Texas 


have spent summer time travel- 
ing out-of-state. 


Recent out-of-state travels of Tex- 
as county agricultural agents reveal 
that Cass County Agent W. F. Powell 
and Morris County Agent Herman 
Walters went to Fort Smith and 
Alma, Ark., to study marketing meth- 
ods of peas and watermelons. 

Crockett County Agricultural Agent 
P. A. Jacoby went to Ryan, Okla., to 
purchase feeder lambs for 4-H club 
members in his county. 

W. M. Day, Jr., Upton county agri- 


cultural agent, went to Brighton, 
Colo. with a 4-H club group to pur- 
chase livestock. 

Joe Singleton, Matagorda county 
agricultural agent, with a group of 
county 4-H club winners, took a trip 
to Shreveport and New Orleans, La., 
and to Vicksburg, Miss. 


NACAA to Michigan in °55 
The National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents will 
help Michigan State College cel- 
ebrate its Centennial. 


The 1955 annual conference of this 
group will be held on the Michigan 
State campus, September 11-15, 
1955. Facilities of the Kellogg Center 
for Continuing Education and the new 
dormitory unit near-by will be used 
by the anticipated 1,500 or more agri- 
cultural agents from over the nation. 

At Michigan State College recently 
to arrange the program was a com- 
mittee of agents. They were: (seated 


left to right above) Joe Brown, 
Brockton, Mass., president, national 
association; Orville F. Walker, Kal- 
kaska, Mich., president, Michigan As- 
sociation of County Agricultural 
Agents; George Ganyard, Columbus, 
O.; J. B. Turner, Vandalia, Ill. (Stand- 
ing) E. O. Williams, Toledo, O.; vice 
president, national association; John 
Armstrom, Bedford, Ind.; and H. G. 
Seyforth, Ellsworth, Wis. 


Honor Carolina Agents 


J. I. Wagoner, past NACAA secre- 
tary and treasurer, and B. E. Grant, 
both North Carolina county agents, 
were presented 30-year certificates by 
Epsilon Sigma Phi at a recent Win- 
ston-Salem extension conference. 
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County agents learn the know-how of cop- 
per enameling as (l-r) J. Nelson Robinson, 
Watonga, Okla.; Mark Keller, Fullerton, 
Nebr.; and Elmer Rosenberger, Pocahon- 
tas, Ia. observe the products of a ceramic 
kiln. The occasion was the conference 
held at Cameron Pass 4-H camp July 10-11 
for instruction of extension recreation and 
youth workers attending the extension 
summer school sessions at Colorado A&M. 


Missouri Honors Agent 
H. M. Hunt, Cass county, Mis- 


souri, extension agent, was hon- 
ored for 20 years of outstanding 
service to people of this county. 


Honor ceremonies were held the 
evening of June 30, at Harrisonville. 
Climax of the event was the presen- 
tation of a new car to Hunt by county 
farm bureau members and other citi- 
zens of Cass county. 

Many of Hunt’s long-time friends 
from various parts of Misscuri as well 
as Cass countians were on hand for 
the surprise event. The hour-long 
evening ceremony at the Harrison- 
ville football field was in the form of 
a “This is Your Life” program. 

Before coming to Cass county on 
July 1, 1934, Hunt was agent in Dallas 
county for Fy short period. He was 


With a big smile on his face, County Agent 
Hunt proudly poses before his new car. 


born and raised on a farm near Lock- 
wood, Mo. 

This picture, taken the next morn- 
ing, shows Hunt “headed the 
country” in his new car.—End 


for 
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Co., Inc., 


of one of the association’s producers. 


DRIVER RAYMOND LITTLE of Vigo Cooperative Milk Marketing 
takes a butterfat sample from the Stainless Steel tank 


Bulk milk handling system 
with Stainless Steel farm tanks 
reduces marketing costs 
for Indiana cooperative 


HE Vigo Cooperative Milk Mar- 

keting Co., Inc., Terre Haute, 
Ind., was faced with the problems 
of an increased production in the 
Terre Haute milkshed along with a 
decline in the number of local manu- 
facturing outlets for its milk. This 
meant local dairies had to receive 
and cool milk in excess of local re- 
quirements before it could be shipped 
to outlying points. 

Installation of Stainless Steel cool- 
ing and holding tanks on the farms 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSSURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


of Co-op members solved this prob- 
lem. Now cooled milk is picked up 
by tanker at the farm and hauled 
directly to the manufacturing milk 
plants. 

Here are some comments from 
producers: ‘‘My and testsare 
more accurate” . “It’s easier to 
handle bulk milk” . “The saving 
in hauling rates, weights and tests 
will pay the costs’ “T can milk 
more cows in less time.’ 

There are bencfits for everyone 


Street 


SHEETS STRIP - 
BARS 


PLATES 
BILLETS 


4-1614-A 


PIPE - 


City 
TUBES - WIRE 
SPECIAL SECTIONS 


> 
= 
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DRIVER LITTLE UNLOADS milk picked up on his route from the 
lon Stainless Steel tanker at a milk manufacturing plant in Terre Haut 


Agricultural Extension Section 

United States Steel Corporation, Room 4441 

525 William Penn Place, 
Please send 

ment. Send information to: 


Company 


United States Steel is a steel producer, not a bulk milk 
equipment 
sent to manufacturers who fabricate bulk milk equipment 
for farm use 


fabricator. 


2000-gal 


W. H. COPE, MANAGER of Vigo Cooperativ: 
says “We have found bulk milk is the most 
accurate way to buy milk; our producers ars 
enjoying savings in labor, plus producing 
better quality milk than they ever had 
before.” 


concerned in bulk milk handling. If 
you'd like to know more about these 
benefits and be able to tell producers 
in your area about them, mail the 
coupon below. 

As the producer of USS Stainless 
Steel from which farm tanks are 
made, we have worked closely with 
the manufacturers of these tanks. 
We will be glad to see that you re- 
ceive further information on bulk 
milk handling and will put you in 
touch with these manufacturers. 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
e literature about farm bulk milk equip- 


Zone State 


Your request, therefore, will be 


: 
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DO YOU HAVE 
A MOISTURE 
PROBLEM 


LARK SOIL TENSIOMETERS 


accurately indicate the condi- 
tion of moisture in the soil. 
These soil moisture meters 
have proved their complete de- 
pendability for many years 
throughout the world. Sturdily 
constructed of non-ferrous, cor- 
rosion-resistant metals, LARK 
SOIL MOISTURE TENSIOMETERS 
are built to last indefinitely. 
These scientific instruments re- 
quire no special knowledge to 
use. The easy-to-read gauge 
tells the story. 


HOW TO SAVE MORE PIGS, 35 mm., 
filmstrip, b/w, 34 frames. Available 
from Successful Farming, Des 
Moines 3, Ia., price $2.25, complete 
with commentary. 


The editors of Successful Farming 
have prepared this black and white film- 
strip to cover such vital stages of hog 
raising as disease prevention, farrow- 
ing, feeding, and sanitation. 

Experience and research have shown 
that a few proper precautions mean 
money in the farmer’s pocket, and this 
filmstrip explains the simple steps to 
take. Ag leaders should find it of help 
in teaching both young and adult farm- 
ers the latest in hog production. 


Send for literature today 


| 
| 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING CO. \ 
A subsidiary of instrument Development & Mfg. Corp. 
3018-H East Foothill Boulevard + Pasadena 8, Calif. 


ARATHION—E.P.N.—DIELDRIN 
O.M.P.A.—SYSTOX 


The M.S.A. 
FARM SPRAY 
RESPIRATOR 


For sofer outdoor 
spray programs, this 
NE Respirator 
doubles the breath- 
ing protection. Recent- 
ly accepted new type — 
filters do the job effec- 
tively, and ore replaceable | 
with in-use M:S.A. Farm Spray 
Respirators, Accepted by U.S. Govern- 
ment Interdepartmental Committee on 
Pest Control. Write for detail 
M.S.A. GMC-1 INDUSTRIAL GAS MASK— 
Easy, convenient to use for heavier in- 
door concentrations of all the above 
organic insecticides. “All-Vision"” face- 
piece gives full facial protection— 
mMmaaimum vision, 
DEALERS WANTED—Your present cus- 
tomers are your best prospects. Car- 
tridges and filters mean repeat business. 
Write for price and product details. 


201 North Braddock Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Po. 


EXIT GRASSHOPPERS, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 10 minutes, 1954. Avail- 
able from Shell Oil Company, Film 
Library, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 


| “Exit Grasshoppers” shows recom- 

mended control techniques for crop land 
| and range land. The movie was filmed 
| during two recent grasshopper wars 
when aldrin, an insecticide marketed by 
Shell Chemical Corporation, was most 
successfully used to quell critical infes- 
tations. 

In 1953, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, cooperating with western 
ranchers, sprayed the insecticide on mil- 
lions of acres of range land. More re- 
cently in June, 1954, the University of 
Wisconsin staged an aldrin spray demon- 
stration in severely infested Wisconsin 
crops. 

The movie shows how the insecticide 
put a quick halt to grasshopper damage 
by killing the insects. 


| 


THE ANIMAL FAIR, 16 mm., b/w, 
sound, 27 minutes, 1953. Available 
from Lederle Laboratory Div., Film 
Library, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


This is a series of seven motion pic- 
| tures documenting some of the more 
popular national livestock expositions. 
| Each of these seven films is a unit 
in itself, and each runs 27 minutes. They 

should be requested by title. 

The expositions covered include the 
American Poultry-Hatchery Convention, 
Eastern States Exposition, the National 
| Barrow Show, the National Dairy Cattle 
| Congress, American Royal Stock Show, 
Grand National: Livestock Exposition, 
and the International Livestock Show. 

These pictures contain factual informa- 
| tion about the fairs, their reason for 
‘being, winners of the chief competi- 
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tions, and the importance of such events 
to farm people. 

Ag leaders should find each one of 
these seven films of interest to all groups 
of farm people, both from the standpoint 
of interest and information. 


GRASS—THE ELKO WAY, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 18 minutes, 1954. Avail- 
able from the Nevada Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, Roger- 
son, Ida. 


“Grass—The Elko Way” is the title of 
a color motion picture produced by the 
Northeast Elko (Nevada) Soil Conserva- 
tion District and the Nevada Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts. 

James Stewart, Hollywood actor and 
Elko county ranch owner, narrates the 
16 mm. educational film which is 18 
minutes in length. Filmed last summer 


~ Courtesy is the eye which overlooks 
your friend’s broken gate—but sees the 
rose which blossoms in his garden. . . 


in the two million acre district, the pic- 
ture was completed in Hollywood, Calif. 

The film relates how the rancher- 
supervisors of the Northeast Elko District 
have gotten underway a _ district-wide 
program of grass reseeding, restoration 
and improvement. 

Three years ago the Northeast Elko 
District was designated as the Nation’s 
No. 1 Pilot District for the West, where 
conservation problems involve both pub- 
lic and private lands. 

The district supervisors pioneered in 
getting land owners and state and fed- 
eral agricultural and land management 
agencies to work on a common program, 
the steps being taken on range and irri- 
gated lands and the program’s provisions 
for improved fishing, and hunting. 


DAIRY BARNS, U. S. A. 16 mm., 
sound, 10 minutes, 1953. Available 
from Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


This is a relatively new movie that 
shows how farmers all over the country 
are solving the same problems that might 
be facing dairymen in your area. 

Describes and pictures the improved 
designs in dairy barns being used to save 
labor and time, feed, and boost milk 
production. The film has many actual 
on-the-farm pictures and is proving of 
interest and value to all farm people. 

It should be useful before FFA and 
4-H groups of boys interested in dairy.— 
End 
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An anchor kit for anaiiien 
Masonite “Peg-Board” panels to 
concrete, brick or any other 
smooth wall surface is available 
through dealers of Masonite prod- 
ucts. The kit makes possible the 
installation of the perforated 
panels in otherwise difficult loca- 
tions. Write to the Masonite Cor- 
poration, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
eago 1, Ill. for further informa- 
tion on this product. 


Cattle Can Cause Erosion 


Stream banks in pastures cannot be 
maintained or protected against ero- 
sion unless the cattle are kept away | 
by fencing. 

Meandering streams, silted stream 
beds, hassock-bordered banks and 
ever-decreasing pasture areas are 
characteristic of a management pro- 
gram permitting animals to wade in| 
the stream wherever they choose. 

Willows and_ other 
planted along the stream banks bind 
the earth and hold it for this smaller 
vegetation. With the banks stabilized, | 
streams are confined to narrow chan- | 
nels, keep themselves scoured out 
better, and the shaded banks provide | 
excellent cover for wildlife. 


vegetation | | Typical modern pen stabling barn with 
Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Poles. 
(Photo Tot) Tom Wiley, ‘lrumansburg, 


ew Yor 


* 


Mounted Corn Picker 


This is the new one-row mount- 
ed corn picker manufactured by 
John Deere, Moline, Ill. It has 
many new features, with capacity 
to handle the heaviest hybrid corn 
yields. More information is avail- 
able from John Deere Company. 


with KOPPERS 
PRESSURE-CREOSOTED POLES 


to pole-ty pe construction, barns, 
sheds and many other farm buildings can 
be built faster, easier and at lower cost. No 


foundation is needed—poles are simply set in 
the ground. The need for skilled labor is re 
duced because farm help can do most of the 
work. And, there’s almost no notching and 
mortising — supporting members are nailed 
right to the poles. In addition, less lumber is 
required in pole-type construction than in con- 
ventional buildings. Pole-type structures are 
also easy to expand. 


Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Poles 
for this type of construction. ‘They 


are 
are 


ideal 
pres 


sure treated with creosote—the time-proved 
yrotection against decay and insect attack 
even under the most adverse soil conditions, 
Koppers Poles retain their strength, provide 
lasting support for buildings through the years 

For a Free Copy of the new Koppers Booklet, 
‘Easy Steps in Building Pole-Type Farm 
Buildings,”” see your local Koppers dealer or 
fill out and return the attached coupon. 


Koppers Company, Inc. 
Wood Preserving Division 
Room 1369, Kop pers Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


( ) Send me more details about pole-type 
construction, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

ae De. Send me names of Koppers dealers in 
| my area. 
| Name 
| Address 
| 

| 

| 

| 


City State 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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Peg-Board Anchor Kit 
| 
| LOAFING BARN 
it. 
POULTRY HOUSE 
KOPPERS | 
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A digest for ag leaders 


By W. Everett Eakin 


@ A WORKING KNOWLEDGE of 
the solar principle of heat and its 

application to farm buildings may be 

helpful to agricultural leaders. 

Proper placement of farm buildings 
will let in the warm rays of the winter 
sun, yet shut out the direct sunlight 
in summer. In addition to making it 
possible to maintain dry buildings, 
more even temperatures will be ob- 
tained, and better environmental con- 
ditions will contribute to better health 
and production. 

The application of the solar prin- 
ciple of heat to farm buildings is not 
difficult for the county agricultural 
agent or vocational agricultural teach- 
er to understand. Explanation to the 
farmers by the county agent and to 
agricultural students by the vo-ag 
teacher likewise is simple. 


Face House South 


Prime requisite is that the poultry 
house or animal shelter run east and 
west, with a large wall of insulating 
glass in the south side. 

This orientation of the building 
takes advantage of the position of the 
winter sun, permitting entry of the 
sun's rays from sunrise in the morn- 
ing until sunset at night during the 


suMmMmeER 
SuN 
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Solar 
Heat 


... hewest principle in farm buildings 


cold months. 

A simple roof overhang or pro- 
jection, much like a brim on a man’s 
hat, will shade the south windows 
completely from the summer sun. 

It stands to reason that if the sun’s 
energy is to be utilized, that every ef- 
fort must be made to trap this energy 
in the building in winter. Therefore, 
it is necessary that the building be 
well insulated, including the ceiling, 
walls, and windows. This is the sec- 
ond prerequisite. 


Ventilation Is Necessary 


Third essential to a_ successfully 
operating solar farm building is effi- 
cient ventilation. Although gravity 
systems may provide the necessary 
air flow in most instances, the ideal 
condition is to have a thermostatically 
controlled mechanical system which 
will operate satisfactorily in all kinds 
of weather. 

The orientation of the building with 
the window walls to the south is nec- 
essary to let the sun’s energy inside 
in winter. Unless the building is 
fully insulated, this precious heat, 
even though it may be obtained free 
once the building is constructed, may 
be lost. The building insulation must 


WINTER 
SUN 


include the window areas, otherwise 
the heat loss through single thickness 
glass will more than overbalance the 
heat gain. 

Function of the ventilating system 
is to utilize this solar heat trapped in 
the building to carry more moisture 
outside. The extra warmth is desir- 
able to increase this moisture carry- 
ing capacity. For approximately 
every 20 degrees that the temperature 
is increased, the moisture load may 


be doubled. 


Solar Principle Not New 


The solar principle of heat, and its 
application to farm buildings, is not 
new. The half-monitor hog house of 
the midwest was a step in this di- 
rection, but failed due to lack of in- 
sulation and ventilation. 

However, until the development of 
the double pane, insulating glass, 
with the hermetically sealed air space, 
it was not practical to have large 
window openings because of the night 
time heat loss. 

With this insulating glass, sold com- 
mercially as Thermopane, the solar 
designed building became practical. 
It is possible to double the window 
area without increasing the heat loss. 


Left—summer sun, with its direct rays, is shut out of the farm 
building by a roof overhang. Thermopane windows help to in- 


sulate against outside summer heat. 


Above—rays of low hang- 


ing winter sun pass through south facing windows, are absorbed, 
and give off heat that is trapped in the building. 
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for brush control on the farm with 


DOW BRUSH KILLERS! 


f 


ESTERON BRUSH KILLER 
and ESTERON 245 offer 


three proved ways to control 


brush and trees any month 


of the vear 


Year-around control with Dow brush 
killers lets the farmer spray brush at his 
convenience, when nearby field crops 
may not be a problem or when it best 
fits the farm work schedule. Application 
of Esteron® Brush Killer or Esteron 245 
in oil to the trunk base of standing trees 
or to axe frills made in the bark gives 
lasting results in any season. Regrowth 
is reduced to a minimum. Frill applica- 
tion is economical on large, thick-barked 
trees—basal bark spraying on younger, 
smaller tree trunks and brush stems. 
Spraying cut stumps to prevent resprout- 


Basal bark treatment—applying spray to base of tree trunk or brush stem, completely 
encircling the basal area to a height of 15 inches from the ground line upward —controls edited ih " 
most common species in any season. Wet thoroughly until run-down or run-off is apparent. ne Man With & Enapeack sprayer can 


make short work of brush and trees 


ing may also be done at any time of year. 


crowding cropland and woodlots and 
infesting pastures and ditch-banks. 


Esteron Brush Killer combines the ae- 
tion of powerful, low-volatility esters of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. Esteron 245 contains 
these esters of 2,4,5-T only. for control 
of 2,4-D resistant species, Both of these 
versatile products are ideal in’ water 
sprays for over-all foliage brush control 
during the summer in addition to the 
uses given above. Dow sales and techni 


cal men are available to work with 


persons responsible for recommending 


agricultural chemicals. They can help 

Frilling—a variation of basal bark treatment Fresh-cut stumps may treated in any outline a i-around bru ontrol 
is a successful technique, particularly on season. No troublesome sprouts and program that will cut the farmer's main 


large trees. Tree is encircled near the ground — suckers will appear, provided the entire 
line with overlapping axe cuts deep enough — stump area a sa the cut surface, all 
to penetrate the sapwood. Cuts are then exposed roots and especially all the bark able number of man-days every year. 


tenance costs and save him a consider- 


treated with Esteron 245 or Esteron Brush down to the ground line has been thor- Your inquiries are invited. THE pow 
Killer in oil, as shown. Frilling requires less oughly drenched with the spray soon 

of the chemical, but more time and labor after cutting. Best results are obtained Cann AL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemi 
than is involved in basal bark treatment. on stumps one inch in diameter or larger. cal Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


DOW 
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Are stones a problem in your area? 
... bere’s a practical solution 


TRANSFORM THIS | 


TO THIS 


with PIXTONE THE NeW MECHANICAL STONEPICKER 


When farmers and market growers ask your 
advice regarding the problem of stony fields 
you can unhesitatingly recommend PIXTONE 
the new mechanical stonepicker. 

No longer need farmers in stony areas put 
up with costly damage to implements, de- 
creased operating efficiency and smaller yields 
due to stone-choked fields. PIXTONE clears 
up to 4 acres a day~-picks up, carries, dumps 


BRIDGEPORT IMPLEMENT WORKS, Inc., 


up to 50 tons of stone (1144” to 8” diameter) 
in an 8-hr. day. Leaves a perfect stone-free 
seed bed. Also excellent for removing stones 
from pasture land. Thoroughly tested during 
past five years—-hundreds in use 

Write today for free literature and addition- 
al information to enable you to make best 
recommendations to lick the stone problem in 
your area, 


Dept. P, 1483 Stratford Ave., Stratford, Conn. 


Beautiful, Authorized 


WALL AND 
DESK CALENDARS 
THE CALENDAR BUY OF THE LAND 


Gettier-Montanye offers 4 different de- 
signs in wall hangers and mounts. 
Calendars with proven appeal and es- 
tablished standing in all farm com- 
munities, 

Exclusive designs that will promote 
godwill for you by promoting interest 
in the work of the 4H Clubs of America. 
Features: the 4-H Club Emblem, 4-H 
Creed and 4-H achievements in scien- 
title breeding, stock raising, hand 
crafteamanship, cattle judging, food pres- 
ervation, poultry production and home- 
making arts. 

Here is the calendar buy of the land, 
sold to one advertiser on exclusive fran- 
chise in each community. 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE 


Write for Free beautiful 
ealendar with 4-H 
information. 


GETTIER-MONTANYE, Inc. 


Direct Appeal Advertising 
GLYNDON MARYLAND 


metal desk 
Emblem and other 


Ynsist on are 


Irrigation Pumping UNITS 


Because they are: 
@ Efficient 
@ Sturdy 
@ Flexible in Performance 
Write today for literature to: 


@ Dependable 
@ Compact 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 
HALE FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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When times are good, 
farmers make good profits 
with Milking Shorthorns, 
When times are tough, you 
STILL make nice profits. 
That's true because, even 
if beef and milk are in over-supply and prices drop on 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 50% 
more bargaining power than specialists. Under AVER 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will givo 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk, and butterfat most econom- 
jeally. Get the interesting, indisputable facts about 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns, Either sub 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. 
AMFRICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-BF5 8. Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 


| since 


By facing the window wall to the 
south, even larger openings are pos- 
sible, as the heat gain from the sun’s 
energy trapped in the building more 
than offsets the night time heat loss. 


Study Solar Poultry House 

At Pennsylvania State University, 
where astonishing results are being 
obtained from a solar poultry house 
under the supervision of Dr. Glenn 
Bressler, it has been found that in- 
side temperatures can be held within 
10 or 15 degrees from the high of day 
to the low of night, even with an out- 
side drop of 40 to 50 degrees. 

A seldom considered reason that 
makes this possible is the fact that the 
litter exposed to the sunlight in the 
south hea!f of the building will absorb 


/ much of this sun energy in the day- 
| time, and then reradiate it into the 
| room at night. 


Preliminary results in a study being 
conducted on hogs at another agri- 
cultural college, indicate that the an- 
imals in the solar designed building 
may reach marketable weight of 200 
pounds a month or more before those 
raised under a conventional housing 
system in a non-insulated building 
and fed on a paved slab. 

At the Consolidated Products Com- 
pany experimental farm, Danville, IIL, 
where a new solar farrowing house 
was put into use this past January, 
the number of pigs saved per litter 
was boosted from an average of 
around 8 to 10-11. 


Use in Milk Houses 


Keeping the milk house warm in 
winter has been a problem for years 
in the northern part of the country, 
and is especially important today 
health codes require running 


| hot and cold water. 


| the highest average sell- 


dalia, Missouri, June 14-15. 


| popular, breed of sheep, write 


108 Parkhill 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


are the most prof- 
itable livestock on 
the farm today due 
to their ability to 
produce both top qual- 
ity fleeces and early- 


_ maturing lambs. 


Corriedale sheep had 
ing price at the Mid- 


west Stud Ram Show 
and Sale held at Se- 


For information and list of breeders of this 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
Missouri 


NAC, . Convention 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
October 10-14 


Here again application of the solar 
principle of heat may be helpful to the 
farmer. 

Over in the northern tier of counties 
in Pennsylvania several vo-ag_ in- 
structors worked with Paul Sawyer, 


| Northern Pennsylvania Power Com- 


pany, in setting up demonstration 
projects of solar milk houses. These 
projects have been very successful. 

Cleon Buck, a former instructor of 
veterans’ agricultural classes, built 
one of these demonstration milk 
houses. He installed an electric heat- 
ing cable in the cement floor, with a 
thermostat to turn on the cable when 
the inside temperature went below 
35 degrees. 

In the past four years, this heat- 
ing cable has never been turned on 
automatically. Heat which entered 
through two insulating glass windows 
in the south wall, plus heat given off 
by the milk cooler and hot water tank, 
have kept the milk house pipes from 
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SOLAR HOG HOUSE... 
Extra pigs saved pay for it. 


freezing, even with outside tempera- 
tures as much as 15 to 20 degrees be- 
low zero. 

Perhaps a little explanation of how 
the sun’s energy is trapped in a solar 
building may be helpful to the agri- 
cultural advisor in his discussions 
with farmers. 

The sun’s rays pass through the 
atmosphere as short wave, light rays. 
They also will go through the double- 
pane, insulating glass without chang- 
ing their characteristics. However, 
upon hitting an opaque surface such 
as the litter in a poultry house, bed- 
ding in an animal shelter, partitions, 
or the animals themselves, these short 
wave light rays are absorbed and later 
are reradiated into the room as longer 
wave, heat rays. 

These heat rays of the longer wave 
length are trapped in by the air space 
in the insulating glass, and also by 


the insulation in the rest of the build- | 


ing, and become available for increas- | 


ing the moisture carrying capacity of 
the air. 


Useful in South, Too 
Although the principle of solar heat 


was applied primarily to farm build- | 


ings in the cold belt, the performance 
of these buildings in summer has been 
so satisfactory that it is now believed 
these structures will be just as useful 
much farther south 

Thinking in the deep South is mov- 
ing towards summer air conditioning, 
especially in poultry housing. When 
this demand comes, the solar farm 
building will be the most practical, as 
it will shut out the summer heat, will 
be insulated for most efficient air con- 


ditioning, and at the same time will | 


make it possible to use the warmth of 
the winter sun. 


In the southern states rapid tem- | 


perature changes of as much as 40 
degrees may be experienced in a day. 
With the solar designed building, in- 
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i 
You'd like to add years to the life of your equipment... 
Save a lot of lost time...Cut tractor and truck repairs. 
Well, here’s a way that works. It’s Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany’s Truck and Tractor Lubrication Guide Services 
specially assembled for each farmer. 


Tear out the coupon now! Mail it today! Here’s what you 
get: 1. A big, colorful guide book of general lubrication 
and maintenance information (with plenty of detailed 
drawings), correct maintenance procedures for all lubri- 
cated parts, a section on safe tractor operation, tractor 
storage suggestions. 2. Complete lubrication charts pre- 
pared for the particular equipment you own. 


These Guides are free to you at no obligation. 


.... TEAR HERE MAIL TODAY 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


1 am interested in: (check one or both) — List make and mode! 
[] TRACTOR GUIDE SERVICE for the following equipment: 


[__] TRUCK GUIDE SERVICE for the following equipment: 


Name 


State 


g 
a. seg 
‘eh 
| ON GUID 
| 
| 


terior fluctuation can be minimized. 

The solar farm building has dis- 
proved the belief that movable win- 
dows are necessary for good ventila- 
tion. By using window walls of 
Thermopane insulating glass, it has 
been found that the ventilating system 
will work much more efficiently if the 
air movement is completely separated 
from the window areas. 

Window walls are less expensive to 


install than movable windows, and 
are more efficient. Windows also 
should be installed as near flush with 
the inside walls as possible. This not 
only eliminates the sill which is a dust 
and dirt collector, but also does away 
with a dead air pocket, permitting 
more efficient flow of air over the 
glass surface. This will result in a 
drier, cleaner window. 

Certainly a new day is dawning in 


farm buildings, and from production 
records being made in the solar struc- 
ture, it is evident that a farmer can 
justify the additional expense of good 
buildings by the increased production, 
reduced mortality, and lessened dis- 
eases. 

It is up to every county agricultural 
agent and vocational agricultural 
teacher to keep abreast of these fast 
developing ideas.—End 


NACCA News 


By Robert Marsh and Martena Patterson 


Michigan Has 4-H Camp 


Michigan leaders are making 
plans for the 18th annual state 
4-H conservation camp. 


The 18th annual state conservation 
camp for 4-H boys and girls will be 
held at Camp Shaw located near 
Chatham in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. This is the second year 
that both boys and girls have attend- 
ed the camp. Previously, only boys 
attended the camp. 

Included in the program are Land 
Use Day, Forestry Day, “Ology” Day, 
and Wildlife Day. The program is put 
on by the state 4-H club staff and ex- 
tension specialists from the soils, for- 
estry and wildlife departments of 
Michigan State College. 

One hundred and fifty boys and 
girls from 63 counties in the state will 
attend the six-day camp. This camp 
is sponsored by the Federal Cartridge 
Co., Michigan Bell Telephone Co., and 
the Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association 


Club Agent Takes Tour 
New Hampshire club agent Pat- 
ton has planned a summer tour 
of visitations in place of the us- 
ual summer session of college. 
Willard G. Patton, 
Keene, 


Cheshire coun- 
ty club agent, N.H., plans to 
take improvement 
training by visiting other states dur- 
ing the summer instead of the usual 
3 or 6 weeks summer school. 

Pat's seven and a half week trip 
will include visiting Bernard Rams- 
burg, Hunterdon county, New Jersey 
and New Jersey State Camp; Jack- 
son’s Mill, West Virginia; Ogleby 
Park, Wheeling, W. Va.; Indiana 4-H 
Home Economic District Judging and 
Demonstration Contest; Southern 
Illinois 4-H Club Camp; Clover Point 
4-H Health and Conservation Camp; 
Lake of the Ozarks, Missouri; Karl 
Bamberg, Council Bluffs, Ia.; Barry 
County Camp, Michigan and back to 


his professional 


New Hampshire via Niagara Falls. 

In between these mentioned he'll be 
talking and visiting 4-H club agents 
and other county events in the states, 
enroute. 


4-H Alumni on Top 


Several top college administra- 
tors in agriculture were former 
4-H club members and workers. 


Clifford Hardin, Dean of Agricul- 
ture at Michigan State College for the 
past year, has accepted the appoint- 
ment of Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska, as of July 1. 

Dr. Hardin has quite a 4-H history 
as an outstanding club member in 
Indiana and received a 4-H scholar- 
ship to Purdue University. He was 
a member of the Agricultural Econ- 
omics department and head of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station be- 
fore becoming Dean of the School of 
Agriculture at Michigan State. 

Thomas C. Cowden, head of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
will become the new Dean of Agricul- 
ture and Lawrence Boger, Agricul- 
tural Economics Department, now be- 
comes its head. Dr. Boger also was 
a former Indiana 4-H member. 


Massachusetts Elects Officers 


Robert Hall was chosen as pres- 

ident of the Massachusetts 4-H 

Club Agents’ Association at 

their annual meeting. 

New officers of the Massachusetts 
4-H Club Agents’ Association elected 
at the annual meeting in June are: 
Robert Hall, Berkshire county, 
dent; Edith Morris, Dukes county, 
vice president; Roger Harrington, 
Bristol county, secretary-treasurer. 

Massachusetts agents have recently 
adopted the plan of bi-monthly meet- 
ings. An official conference is held 
during the day, and an association 
meeting follows during the evening. 
Director James Dayton of the Massa- 
chusetts extension service and the 


presi- 
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county managers have agreed to this 
plan and are convinced of the value 
of these conferences in furthering the 
4-H program in Massachusetts. 

A 4-H study committee in Massa- 
chusetts consisting of the state 4-H 
staff, county club agents, home dem- 
onstration agents, and county mana- 
gers is preparing a 4-H handbook be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind in the 
country. The handbook covers duties 
of the county club agent, planning 
and carrying out fairs, camps, field 
days, judging and demonstration con- 
tests, relationships of the club agent 
to other organizations, other staff 
members, methods of organization, 
teaching methods, awards, and just 
about everything connected with the 
job. 
Over 20 agents, specialists, and ad- 
ministrators have written sections of 
the Handbook. A special sub-com- 
mittee has assumed the responsibility 
of editing and putting together this 
club agents guide. 

Club agents working on the study 
committee include Jesse James, Mid- 
dlesex county; Robert Ewing, Plym- 
outh county; Leon Marshall, Worces- 
ter county; Roger Harrington, Bristol 
county, Margaret Fitzpatrick, Essex 
county; and Robert Marsh and Ethel 
Cross, Hampden county.—End 
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300-Bushel Spreader 


This is the working end of a 
new 300-bushel manure spreader 
placed on the market by Helix 
Corporation, Crown Point, Ind. 
Two beaters and spiral wide- 
spread are used to help insure 
maximum spreading of from 14 
to 25 feet. 
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Weve gone The Fatmet c Dr eam 


One 


In this great new Super 55 we’re giving 
the farmer everything he’s ever wanted 
in a farm tractor... and a lot of things 
he doesn’t even expect—yet! 

Truly, here’s a tractor that presents 
the farm power pattern of tomorrow, 
designed by the pace-setters in mod- 
ern tractor manufacture. 

This brand-new 2-3 plow Oliver 
Super 55, on a 4-wheel chassis, is built 
to dimensions that suit it to most any 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 


Better ! 


farm or industrial job. 

And, for this tractor—power and ver- 
satility leader in its type—is a choice 
of two low-friction engines: a gasoline 
unit that sets a new high in compres- 
sion ratio—7.0 to |—or a full diesel. 

In it is a six-forward-speed trans- 
mission, including a new super low of 
only 1'4 miles per hour . . . built-in hy- 
draulic system and three-point hitch 
with both draft and implement control 


..-smooth, safe, double-disc brakes... 
recirculating ball-type mechanism that 
cuts steering effort in half...one-piece, 
cast iron front frame with a mounting 
pad...speed and hour meter. 

Available is the famous Oliver inde- 
pendently controlled power take-off 
with a removable power shaft that can 
be reversed in seconds to accommodate 
any type of PTO equipment. 


The OLIVER Corporation 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Name 


Better FARMING METHODS, September, 


400 West Madison Street, 


Please send me brochure on the new Super 55 Tractor. 
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Time Proven LaMotte 
Soil Testing Apparatus 


LaMotte Soil Testing Service is the direct 
result of 30 years of extensive c 
tive research with agronomists and 
expert soil technologists to provide sim- 
plified soil testing methods. These meth- 
ods are based on fundamentally sound 
chemical reactions adapted to the study 
of soils, and have proved to be inval- 
uable aids in diagnosing deficiencies 
in plant food constituents. These meth- 
ods are flexible and are capable of 
application to all types of soil with 
proper interpretation to compensate for 
any special soil conditions encountered. 


Methods for the following are available 
in single units or in combination sets: 


Ammonia Nitrogen tron 

Nitrate Nitrogen pH (acidity & alka- 
Nitrite Nitrogen linity) 

Available Potash Manganese 

Available Phosphorus Magnesium 

Chlorides 
Sulfates 


Aluminum 
Replaceable 


Tests for Organic Matter and Nutrient 


Solutions (hydroculture) furnished only 
as separate units. 


LaMotte Combination 
Soil Testing Outfit 


Standard model for pH. Nitrate, Phos- 
phorus and Potash. Complete with 
instructions. 


MNustrated literature will be sent upon 
request without obligation. 


LaMotte Chemical 
Products Co. 
Dept. Towson 4, Md. 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost”. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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bor boys in the South... 


A New Contest on 
Efficient Cotton Production 


By V. Ray Cardozier 


@ A CONTEST WITH A DIF- 

FERENT “twist” will be open to 
future farmers in the South begin- 
ning in 1954. 

It is a contest in cotton produc- 
tion and marketing in which win- 
ners will be chosen on the basis of 
practices followed and production 
efficiency rather than on total yield 
alone. 

The contest will be open to FFA 
boys in 10 southern states where 
cotton usually provides something 
like one-third of the total cash 
farm income. About 25,000 future 
farmers in these states include cot- 
ton projects in their supervised 
farming programs annually. 

The contest was developed by 
members of the Cotton Education 
Committee of the Southern Re- 
gional Conference in Agricultural 
Education. Their idea was to re- 
ward the boy who most nearly fol- 
lowed the practices learned in 
vocational agriculture in producing 
and marketing cotton. 


Contest Stimulates Education 


This committee proceeded on the 
assumption that a good FFA con- 
test should be a stimulus to good 
education—that an award ought to 
be given to those boys who put into 
practice most effectively what they 
learned through study in vocational 
agriculture. 


In any year the winner of a pro- 
duction contest, based on total 
yield alone, actually might have 
been influenced little by his study 
in vocational agriculture. His 
neighbor, who put into practice 
what he learned in vocational agri- 
culture, might be far below in total 
yield and yet be following a farm- 
ing program that would help him 
realize a much greater profit over 
a long period. 

There has been much ado in re- 
cent years over beef cattle contests 
that encourage uneconomic prac- 
tices. Some field crop contests 


have encouraged boys to apply 
fertilizers, insecticides, and other 
practices to such an extent that 
their costs exceeded the market 
value of the product. With this in 
mind, the Cotton Education Com- 
mittee allocated one-half of the 
total possible points on the score 
card to efficiency in production. 


Standards Will Vary 

In setting up the score card the 
committee established only a guid- 
ing framework of factors to be con- 
sidered in choosing a winner. The 
specifications and relative value of 
each practice will be defined in 
each state. No single standard will 
prevail throughout any individual 
state. 

This, of course, makes it incum- 
bent upon the boy’s teacher of 
vocational agriculture to do a real 
job of teaching cotton production 
and marketing in keeping with 
findings of his state agricultural 
experiment station. 

The Cotton Education Commit- 
tee—E. L. McGraw, Alabama; O. 
V. Clark, Mississippi; and George 
F. Sullards, Arkansas, chairman— 
has emphasized that it is not in- 
terested in merely getting another 
contest for vocational agriculture 
but hopes this contest will help re- 
orient the FFA to contests that 
recognize educational values. 


API Sponsors Contest 


Dr. J. Fielding Reed, American 
Potash Institute, sponsor of the 
contest, stated that his organization 
is pleased to have the opportunity 
to sponsor this contest because it 
promises to contribute to the learn- 
ing of sound farming practices. 

The state winner from each of 
the states participating in the con- 
test will receive an all-expense- 
paid trip to the National FFA Con- 
vention in Kansas City. Since the 
final cotton harvest ends after the 
convention each year, the winners 
will receive their awards the fol- 
lowing year, i.e., winners in the 
1954 contest year will receive their 
awards in 1955.—End 
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RESEARCH 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 


YBRID cor 


RESEARCH 
ACRES 


THIS new half-hour sound color film 
(with magnificient microphotography 
and time-lapse scenes) shows how plant 
breeders continue to produce better and 
better hybrids with stronger standability 
and improved resistance to drouth, dis- 
ease and insect damage; hybrids with 
higher oil content; “cyto” hybrids with 
stepped-up yieldability. 

This is one of the outstanding new 
agricultural research films. 


RESEARCH ACRES will provide an inter- 
esting half hour for farm and civic groups. 
Sound, color, 16 mm. 

Write Farm Film Foundation, 1733 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OTHER FILMS AVAILABLE 


New Things in Corn Farming—Corn culture, 
fertilizers, irrigation, chemicals, cover 
crops, etc. 25 minutes. 16 mm., sound, 
color. 


The Great Story of Corn—Discovery, devel- 
opment, importance of America’s greatest 
crop. 30 minutes. 16 mm., sound, color. 


FIELD NOTEBOOKS, CORN GUIDES 


FUNK’S G-HYBRID CORN GUIDES 


Describe adapted G-Hybrids, new developments in corn breeding. Nat- 
ural color photos. Editions for all major regions. 


CORN DATA NOTEBOOKS 


Handy pocket-size booklet with directions and tables for computing 
corn yield, moisture and shelling corrections, capacities of cribs, bins, 
silos, etc. Blank pages for notes. 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
AND ASSOCIATE PRODUCERS OF FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 
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B® Do you own a 


present time? 


the 


farm at 


Five agents do not, four do own 
one. Comments: “No, but I think 
that it is a wise investment, and my 
goal is to purchase one in the next 
two years.” “I have a 250 acre dairy 
farm, over 40 milking cows . . . pro- 
duce all forage and pasture on 90 
acres of crop land, 20 to 30 acres of 
permanent pasture.” 


m7 If you own a farm, do you 
operate it yourself or spend a 
fair portion of your time in 
managing it? 

Of those who own farms, none oper- 
ate them alone. Comments: “Oper- 
ated on share basis with tenant. I 
live on it and help plan the farm 
program.” “I spend a little time on 
week ends outlining the work for two 
hired men for the week.” “I have a 
farm manager who lives on the farm. 
My farm is three miles from where 
I live and I visit it for an hour or 
two about four times a week—usually 
after hours.” 


B® Have you ever owned a farm 
while working as a_ county 
agent? 

Five “nays” and four “ayes.” Com- 
ments: “Yes... since 1927.” “I owned 
a farm in Arkansas while county 
agent in... 1926-27 and have owned 
a farm... for 15 years while county 
agent here.” 


BH Do you see any advantages or 
disadvantages to a county agent 
owning a farm? 


Five listed advantages only, two 


disadvantages, 
neither. 


and two could see 
Comments: “There is a de- 
cided advantage in owning a farm. 
I am able to try practices which I 

‘uld not encourage others because 
of their experimental nature. It gives 
me much closer touch with the entire 
farming program.” “. . . a county 
agent who owns a farm should have 
several advantages over one who 
does not own one. He has a chance 
to put into actual practice many of 
the research findings that are profit- 
able, and the return on his investment 
should give more security.” “The dis- 


Should County 
Agents Own 


NINE COUNTY AGENTS re- 
ported to Better Farming Meth- 
ods this month on the question: 
Should county agents own a 
farm? Of these nine, four own 
farms while five do not. 


You will find the comments of 
these agents quite interesting. 
They represent a virtual cross 
section of the country, and pre- 
sent problems by county agents 
under a varied number of differ- 
ent land types and farming oper- 
ations. 


County agents contributing to 
this month’s report are: R. H. 
McDougall, Pennsylvania; Tom E. 
Prater, Texas; Fred Hoppin, Illi- 
nois; Neal Dry, Louisiana; Erling 
J. Johannesen, Idaho; Don S. 
Metheson, North Carolina; R. C. 
MeWilliams, Vermont; Gale Pep- 
pers, South Dakota; and Howard 
D. Haynes, Illinois. 


Watch for the next county 
agent field report which will ap- 
pear in the October issue. Its 
subject will deal with the ques- 
tion: How do county agents han- 
dle 4-H club work? 


advantage, if any, would be to divert 
the agent’s attention away from his 
work.” “I believe a county agent 
would find himself using extension 
time for his farm.” “Brings me closer 
to the problems of the farmer, do 
some of my own research, and per- 
sonal satisfaction and security for 
which there is no substitute.” 


SF Could such a farm be used for 
demonstration purposes? 

One “probably”, three “no” and five 
“yes.” Comments: “I have used ours 
as such at times. For example, I 
successfully ensiled long grass in the 
first trench silo in the state on our 
farm.” “I can see no reason why it 
shouldn’t be used for demonstration 
purposes, as long as it did not conflict 
with establishing demonstrations with 
farm demonstrators.” “Not advisable. 
I have known of cases where the 
agent has been criticized for spending 
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A Farm? 


too much time on his farm. All 
demonstrations should be on a co- 
operators farm. Possibly the agent 
could own a farm in another county 
or state.” “I do not believe so. A 
farmer demonstrator would be more 
effective.” “In a limited way, only, 
for personal reasons in relationship 
with farmers.” 


If you own a 
farmers criticize 
time you 
farm? 

All of those who own farms said 

“no.” Comments: “To my knowledge 

there has been no adverse criticism. 

I don’t do any actual labor on the 

farm, and spend very little working 

hours on it.” “No, they seem inter- 
ested to see what is going on next.” 

“Did at first—said, ‘he spends all his 

time there’ and ‘he’s too lazy to do 

any work himself.’ ” 


the 
the 
your 


do 
for 
run 


farm, 
you 
take to 


BF If you bought a farm do you 
think they would criticize you 
for such a purchase? 

Six commented, all said “no.” Com- 
ments: “Only the jealous ones.” “If 
it was for an investment and in an- 
other community, there probably 
would be no criticism.” “Not if you 
don’t use county time to operate it.” 


BF = How do you find time to operate 
a farm, assuming you do oper- 
ate one? 


“I think a good lan1- 
lord-tenant agreement should be 
worked out, if the farm is large 
enough to justify this; otherwise, I 
think you would have to set up a 
good livestock program and depend 
on help from the children or some 
hired labor.” “My farm with a man- 
ager and hired help takes very little 
of my time. I doubt if I spend near 
as much time on the 
average business man spends playing 
golf. I don’t play golf.” 


Comments: 


our farm as 


BF Do you have state or college 
policy against 
owning farms? 

Eight said “no” while the other 

commented: “Do not favor it as a 

policy, pleased if it is successful.” 


county agents 


}, T° BETTER 


ORTHO Fly Killer M 


~».a new easy-to-use bait 


This remarkable new bait attracts and kills 
both resistant and non-resistant house flies. 
Just use sprinkling can, applying ORTHO 
Fly Killer M where flies are the thickest. 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF.- ORTHO, ISOTOX 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHFMICAL Corp. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Ortando, Fla. Linden, a J. 
Fresno, Calif, Caldwell, Ida. 
Sacramento, Calif. Shreveport, La. Goldsbor a. c 
San Jose, Calif. Maryland Heights, Mo. Oklahoma’ City, Okla 
Whittier, Calif. Maumee, Ohio Portland, Ore 


Application is as simple as walking through 
your barn. After tly population has been re- 
duced less frequent applications are needed 
and your fly control job becomes easier. 


There’s an ORTHO fly control product for every need 


Space spray gives rapid knock-down. ORTHO Fly Spray is an ideal space 
spray which gives quick kill on contact and provides excellent control of 
the lesser house fly. 

Wall or ‘‘surface”’ spray. If you need a surface spray that gives good residual! 
fly control buy ISOTOX Dairy Spray (wettable or liquid ). Also controls 
mange, lice, ticks, and mosquitoes. 

Malathion spray for residual fly control. ORTHO Malathion 50 spray is highly 
effective even on resistant strains. One treatment may last 2 or 3 weeks 

Ideal for spraying barns, outbuildings, animal quarters. May also be used 
as a bait or spray. 

On all chemicals, read directions and cautions before use. 
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Standard of 
Excellence 


Head — Broad; face short. 
Hump — Ample in size, di- 
rectly on top of shoulders, 
moderate in thickness. 
Back and Loin — Broad and 
level from hump to hooks. 
Rump — Long, wide, nearly 
level. 
Thigh — Broad, 
and deep. 
Legs — Moderately short, 
straight and squarely 
placed. 


thick, full 


BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA * HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


use engine power 
to pump up tires 
the easy way 


The Enginair Tire Pump and Gauge ends 
tire pumping problems torever—Pumps 
only COOL CLEAN air at pressures up to 
105 ibs. Comes complete with gauge and 
16 feet of long-lasting flexible hose. Guar- 
anteed two years — millions in use. 


FOR CARS TRUCKS TRACTORS 
eee’ 's all you do: 
» Remove one spark plug, screw pump 
unit inte ope: 


+ Start ongine= let it Attach hose to 


Mena he dependabie geune. Pump 


ENGINAIR TIRE PUMP & GAUGE $574 


A fers « f 
t your dealer direct from Postvaid 


Attention, Vo-Ag Teachers! 
Don't forget the dates 
of the 
NVATA Convention 
San Francisco, California 
December 3-7, 1954 


PS Would owning and operating a 
farm bring farmers closer to 
your program? 

“Yes” said five, “no” said the other 
four. Comments: “Owning one is 
enough for me, operating would inter- 
fere with effective work of the county 
agent.” “The best way to understand 
a problem is to have it yourself, which 
happens if you own or manage a 
farm.” “It does indeed. There is a 
close bond of sympathetic under- 
standing between farm owners. I stay 
in closer touch with farm problems 
by having them myself.” 


| B® Do you believe that your own- 


ing a farm will impress farmers 
more on your ability to help 
them in their particular farm 
problems? 


Comments: “Yes, if reasonably 
practical. “The toad beneath the har- 
row knows exactly where each tooth 
point goes.’” “Our farm ... manages 
to pay our bills and have a little left 
for profit. The fact that this can be 
accomplished without actually living 
on the farm, I think, impresses farm- 
ers that we are on the right track.” 
“No. There could be exceptions where 
there was a qualified tenant and pro- 
duction and general appearance of 
the farm was above average for the 
county.” 

In addition to answering these 
questions, county agents also had 
some additional comments on. this 
subject. 


| Learn By Mistakes 


“There is no better way to tell a 


| farmer than to show him my mistakes 
_ and once in a while my good prac- 


tices,” said one of the county agents. 

Then, another agent gave this 
advice. “I would unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend that every county agent have 
a farm. Not necessarily an elaborate 
one, but one which he can get closer 
to the dirt, and to the many problems 
which his clientele face every day. 
I do, however, wish to emphasize the 
danger of spending too much time on 
this farm. He must avoid being there 
during his regular working hours, or 


criticism will surely follow.” 


Your Problems are Real 

This fact was mentioned. “Farmers 
appreciate your having real problems 
the same as theirs. They watch very 
closely for variations of practices. 
Since there are all sorts of farmers 
there are all sorts of opinions ex- 
pressed. Opinions of mine on methods, 
varieties, fertilizers, etc., seem to have 
more weight.” 

This agent frowns upon the practice 
of county agents owning a farm within 
their own county. 
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“Here’s one for the books, Mertle. A 


worm wearing a fur coat!” 


“If an agent owns and manages a 
farm within the county where he 
works, he is very apt to be criticised 
by people who are looking for trouble. 
He will be rendering a greater service 
to the Extension Service and to his 
fellow workers if he makes his invest- 
ments in other securities. 

“I followed an agent in a county 
in my state where he apparently 
thought he would show the natives 
how to farm. He rented a quarter 
section of land and proceeded to make 
some unpardonable mistakes in man- 
agement, with the result that his crop 
returns were below average. Natu- 
rally he had to leave the county. 


Farm Takes Time 


“In another case an agent had to be 
moved out of a county because he 
spent too much time on his farm. He 
may excuse his presence there by 
saying that he is demonstrating, but 
his people don’t look at it that way. 

“It seems to me that when an agent 
signs his contract he is selling all of 
his services and his loyalty to the 
extension service and to the farmers 
of the county. Whenever you have 
other business interests outside of 
your regular job, you cannot help but 
use some of your mental and physical 
energy on that other interest.” 


Agents Should Rent Farms 

Finally, this county agent has sug- 
gested this policy in regard to owning 
a farm. “I feel that if an agent owned 
a farm he should rent it out and serve 
only in the status of landlord, leaving 
all the time consuming jobs for the 
tenant. I feel that even partially 
operating a farm would take too much 
of my time away from my job. 

“I see no reason why an agent 
shouldn’t be allowed to own or invest 
in a farm, but where a regular agent 
who did not inherit it, will get the 
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money to invest, is a question I don't 
see any answer to. 
“We have other professional men | 
who are just as busy as county agents, 
such as doctors, vets, etc., that own 
farms and there is no criticism of this 
from the general public. 

“One of our agents owns a farm in 
this county, and rents it, with seem- 
ingly no trouble, even though he is 
an absentee landlord. 


“T have seen vo-ag teachers get in 
trouble trying to operate a farm they 
own in the community where they 
teach.” 

These comments do not solve the 
problems that may exist in your 
county or in your state concerning 
this problem. However, perhaps you 
have found some ideas and some 
advice here that will be of some help 
to you. 

Remember, the next county agent 
field report in October will deal with 
how county agents handle 4-H club 
activities in their county._-End 


* 


Make Hay in a Hurry 


Cutting the time lag between har- 
vesting and storing alfalfa is the key 
to nutritious, high-quality winter feed 
for dairy cows, according to scientists 


of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture, 
In one typical experiment, the 
scientists found that elapsed time 


from cutting to storage was 48.5 hours 
for field-cured hay; 24.8 hours when 
barn-drying with forced unheated air, 
and 7.8 hours when ensiling. U. S. 
grade No. 1 extra leafy alfalfa at 
cutting was reduced to No. 2 leafy 
alfalfa by field curing, but when barn 
cured or made into silage, it graded 
No. 2 extra leafy. Parts per million of 
carotene—source of vitamin A—in the 
alfalfa were 12 for field-cured; 22 for 
barn-dried, and 80.4 for silage. 


the end of the line for most 
farm-trucks-going-to-market! 


@ Practically every item in this 
picture started out on the farm. 
But it ended up as a fresh-frozen, 
processed, milled or pre-packaged 
item on these supermarket shelves! 
How did all these items get there, 
in their present easily saleable 
form? 

Trucks brought them there. 
Two kinds of trucks: The farmer’s 
own, or one hauling for him, which 
took the raw materials to their 


ayy A 


Newly elected officers of the Texas County 
Ag Agents Association are (l-r): F. J. 
Burton, secretary-treasurer, Henderson; 
Adfred Crocker, 2nd vice-president, Beau- 
mont; D. D. Clinton, Houston, president; 
and Hubert Martin, Odessa, Ist vice-presi- 
dent. The Texas delegation is making 
plans to charter a bus for those going to 
the annual convention in Salt Lake City 
next October, according to Clinton. 


mill 


primary market 
or processing plant. There an in- 
tercity truck took over, and got the 
finished products to the store to 
meet consumers’ demands. 

Both kinds of trucks are needed 


cannery, 


to assure prompt final delivery of 
fresh goods the grocer can sell. 
And the intercity truck has done 
more in recent years to expand 
farmers’ markets than any other 
form of transportation! 


merican Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Raise Broilers 


for BIGGER 
Profits! 


You 


@ Develop local markets and 
boost your profits 

@ Build cheaper, more effi- 
cient housing 

@ Feed larger broods, faster 
and easier 
@ Prevent and control diseases 
which cut into profits 

@ Set up a money-making home 
dressing plant 

@ Follow successful brooding 
and management 

practices 

@ Answer your problems on 
all phases of broiler 
production 


Montana Leaders cooperate on conservation as... 


SCS Leader Teaches 
Vo-Ag Courses 


By James M. Schultz 


Instructor, Lewistown, Mont. 


@ FIVE YEARS AGO I approached 

Charles Hitch, work unit con- 
servationist in the Soil Conservation 
Service, Lewistown, Mont. I asked 
him how the vocational agricultural 
department and the SCS could co- 
operate in presenting soil and water 
conservation subjects in an inter- 
esting and practical way to the 
Future Farmers. 

The first year of this coordination 
was rather awkward and not too 
satisfactory. But, we could see a 
great deal of promise for the unit 
and its place in farm and ranch 
management. 


Plan Course Together 


During the summer of 1949-50 
Hitch and I spent considerable time 
planning and programming a unit on 
soil, water, and ranch management. 
This, today, is one of the highlights 
of the 4-year course in vocational 
agriculture here at Fergus County 
High School in Lewistown. 

Approximately 50 percent of the 
units are taught by SCS man Hitch, 
and 50 percent by myself. Some 
classes are taught entirely by Hitch. 
In others, we share responsibilities. 


The total time for the soil and 
water management unit is 11 days. 
Some days are 90 minutes and 
others 150 minutes. This additional 
time is arranged by starting before 
school in the morning. This phase is 
offered in the senior year. 


List Class Schedule 


Ist day—90 minutes—Class Room 
Setting of objectives. Review of 

soil structures, types and develop- 

ment. Many colored 2 x 2 films used. 


2nd day—120 minutes—Field Trip 

Ten stops showing soil types, 
structures, development, use, and 
limitations. 


3rd day—90 minutes—Class Room 

Films—slides. SCS land use class- 
ification. SCS bulletins, “The Meas- 
ure of Our Land.” 


4th day—90 minutes—Class Room 
Discussion. Mapping soil, use, 
type, place, limiting factors. 


5th day—120 minutes—Field Trip 
Tour SCS farm showing program 
set up by SCS for farmers. 


Successful 
Broiler Growing 


Order your} crowing 
copy NOW | 
only *3.50 


James Gwin, lead 
postpaid 


ing experts in the 
broiler field. 
Hard cover, 
Deluxe Edition 


illustrated. 


fully 


{CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 
§ WATT PUBLISHING CO. 
§ Mount Morris, Ill. 


§ Rush my copy of Successful 
Broiler Growing, postpaid. My 
$3.50 isenclosed. 
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(l-r): 


a. 


Officers and directors of the Arkansas County Agents’ Association for the year 1954-55, 
| elected at the annual meeting in Little Rock in June, are shown above. 
Keith J. Bilbrey, Blytheville, second vice president; 
| City, first vice-president; E. H. Pritchett, Jr.. Van Buren, president; W. 


Front row 
Schroeder, Star 
4. Anderson, 


Robert W. 


Walnut Ridge, immediate past president; and John M. Cravens, El Dorado, secretary- 
treasurer. Back row: John M. Karber, Harrison, Herbert B. Russell, Booneville, direc- 
tors, Northwest district; W. B. Procter, Wynne, Harold H. Hicks, Paragould, directors, 
Northeast district; E. A. Wilson, Camden, LeRoy Barber, Mount Ida, directors, South- 
west district; and William E. Woodall, Clarendon, Loyd E. Waters, Lake Village, direc- 


tors, Southeast district. 


ce | 
| 
4 | 
\ 
he 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
tht 
| 


6th and 7th days—120 
Field Trip 

Each boy has outline map of a 
farm. Map mounted on drawing 
board. Divided into 3-5 groups of 
3-4 boys. Each group has shovel 
and have available a level if needed. 
Each group is assigned a part of 
this farm. It is their project to map 
the soils in their area. This usually 
takes 2 days. 


minutes 


8th day—120 minutes—Field Trip 

Entire group goes over the farm 
and each group explains their map- 
ping and their reasons. SCS repre- 
sentative conducts tour, helps boys 
and corrects mistakes. 


9th day—120 minutes—Class Room 

Time is spent in discussion of 
field layout—crop program, live< 
stock program, general farm prac- 
tices and soil management. 


10th and 11th days—90 minutes— 
Class Room 
Review and final quiz. (Quiz is 
primarily to see how well the ob- 
jectives were covered.) 


Juniors Get Range Course 

The range management unit is 
now three years old and is patterned 
after the soil and water unit. It is 
six days in length, double periods 
each day. It is taught to the juniors 
while the other unit is being taught 
to the seniors. 


Ist day—Class Room 

Movie “All Flesh is Grass!” Dis- 
cussion of objectives. 2x 2 slides of 
grass varieties. 


2nd day—Class Room 
Discussion of grasses—type, rate 
of growth, season of climax, ete., 


amount of grazing and vegetation | 


production. 


3rd day—Field Trip 

Group of three boys prepare col- 
lection of range grasses, range 
plants, invaders, increasers and de- 
creasers, and browse plants. Study 
of location of plants and forage. 


4th day—Class Room 
Identification of plants collected. 
Discussion of use and management. 


5th day—Field Trip 

Field trip to ranges, showing 
good and poor utilization. Identifica- 
tion quiz right out in the field. 


6th day—Class Room 

Discussion of home plants. Each 
boy brings in 10 samples of grasses 
and range plants from his ranch. 
Quiz over unit. 

Boys show a great deal of interest 
in this work and the grades run 


high.—End. 


longer... 


laminated with Penacolite 
Resorcinol Adhesives 


@ In this 34’ x 110’ Rilco barn, 
“Penacolite” Resorcinol Adhesives 
helped to solve a major barn con- 
struction problem. Since storage 
space was vital, each rafter from 
foundation to roof was laminated in- 
to one continuous member, offering 
great structural streneth and wind 
resistance. “Penacolite” adhesives 
were specified for this tough job, be- 


FREE BOOKLET 


and applications 


cause the bonds had to be as strong 

as the wood itself. 
And “Penacolite”’ 

strong. 


bonds stay 
They are waterproof and 
cannot be weakened by temperature 
or humidity changes. You can do a 
faster, better job with “Penacolite,” 
because curing takes only a few 
hours at room temperature, or just 
a few minutes at accelerated heat. 


Write to us today for complete information 
on “Penacolite” Resorcinol Adhesives . . 


. their properties 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BFM-94 


Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


PENACOLITE’ RESORCINOL ADHESIVES 


® The original waterproof, room-temperature-setting adhesives 
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You'll get plenty 


POULTRY PROJECTS 
IN EVERY ISSUE OF 


POULTRY TRIBUNE! 
Vo-Ag Teachers... 


Every issue of POULTRY TRI- 
BUNE offers practical specific in- 
formation you can use in poultry 
projects as well as a supplement 
to your regular poultry husbandry 
textbooks. Make POULTRY TRI- 
BUNE your silent assistant in farm 
youth and adult training. 


County Agents... 


For beginners and experts alike 
POULTRY TRIBUNE provides time- 
ly help and advice which your far- 
mers can apply in poultry manage- 
ment and marketing to make bigger 
profits from their flocks. Poultrymen 
throughout the country rely on 
POULTRY TRIBUNE for complete, 
up-to-date information poultry 
raising. 


Recommend Poultry Tribune 
to farmers and farm youth! 


Sandstone Building 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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New Mexico Studies Ag 


The 1954 New Mexico vo-ag con- 
ference was devoted to new 
developments in technical agri- 
culture. 

Two years ago, the New Mexico 
agricultural teachers voted to devote 
some time to the problems of techni- 
cal agriculture. The 1953 conference 
was devoted to this subject. The plan 
was so successful that the group voted 


“New Developments in 
Agriculture.” 


Technical 


The conference, recently concluded, 
was held at the New Mexico A & M 
College campus. The group was di- 
vided into four groups and assigned 
the following Controlling 
livestock diseases and pests; feeding 
livestock; controlling crop insects and 
diseases; and improving 
taining soil fertility. 


topics: 


and main- 


to devote the 1954 conference time to Each committee held four, one-half 


Here are the new members of the Iowa Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association Executive 
Committee. (L-r): Wayne R. Ford, North Central District Chairman, IVATA, lowa 
Falls; Hampton T. Hall, State Supervisor, Agricultural Education, Des Moines; George 
RK. Swearingen, Southeast District Chairman, IVATA, Sigourney: Eugene A. Severson, 
secretary-treasurer, IVATA, Sac City; Jack H. Satorius, Northeast District Chairman, 
IVATA, Garnavillo; Everett L. Clover, President, IVATA, Webster City; Windol L. 
Wyatt, South Central District Chairman, IVATA, Pleasantville; Dirk W. Miller, past 
president, IVATA, Jefferson; Duane L. Blake, Northwest District Chairman, IVATA, 
Spencer; Donald D. Rix, vice-president, IVATA, Graettinger; and Carl M. Whipple, 
Southwest District Chairman, IVATA, Corning. 


These are the 1954-55 officers of the North Carolina Agricultural Teachers’ Association. 
Front row: E. A. Adams, vice president, McLeansville; Randal J. Lyday, Brevard, presi- 
dent; Fred L. Hunt, Fuquay Springs, secretary and treasurer; S. B. Lacey, Jefferson, 
vice president. Back row: Jeff Denny, Dunn, vice president; A. T. Hicks, Windsor, vice 
president; R. A. Parham, Hildebran, Freeman Marshburn, Willard, vice presidents. 


= © 
4 YOUR 

\ 
\y 
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During 
Portales, past president of both the Na- 


the conference 


tional Vocational Agricultural 
Association and the New Mexico associa- 
tion, received his 20-year service key. 
Shown above presenting Woodul (right) 
with his key, is Lester Dohner, Albu- 


querque, member of the Board of Gover- 
nors, New Mexico association. 


day sessions to discuss the various 
problems. Following these committee 
meetings, each group demonstrated 
one or more of the problems discussed 
before the entire group. 

The livestock disease committee 
with A. J. Bivens, Socorro, demon- 
strated the vaccination of 
animals. 

The crops committee with Stanley 
Johnston, Carlsbad, chairman, 
demonstrated orchard spraying, cotton 
and tomato spraying methods. 

The soils fertility committee dem- 
onstrated the testing of soil samples 
and the method used in testing plant 
tissue. Ronald Cunningham, Anthony, 
was the chairman of this committee. 

The 1955 conference will be devoted 


to Rural Electrfiication Problems. 


lowa-North Carolina Reports 


The Iowa conference set an all- 
time record this year, while 
North Carolina has the highest 
state membership in the NVATA. 


The Iowa Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers’ conference this year set an 
all-time attendance record with 308 
registrants. 

The registration included 266 in- 
structors, 17 guests, 19 speakers, and 
six staff members. 

Included on the conference program 


was a special meeting for orientation | 
standards, the | 


work on minimum 
Iowa program, records and 
and relationships of administrative 
and supervisory procedures. 

From North Carolina comes word 
that this state lists over 600 members 
this year. North Carolina has about 
474 white and 135 Negro 
teachers. 

This state has 


vo-ag 


more members in 


the National Vocational Agricultural 
Teacher’s Association than any other | 


state —End 


Parker Woodul, | 


reports, | 


Teachers’ | 


farm | 


Research that’s worth 
$100,000,000 a year 


A recent report of the research activities of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads shows that just 55 research 
projects are producing savings in railroad operating 
costs of $100,000,000 annually. Since most of the proj- 
ects were started in the 1940’s, savings accumulated 
throughout their lifetime are estimated at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. 


Savings such as these are the best evidence of the value 
of railroad research. Yet, significant as these savings are, 
they represent only a fragment of the railroad research 
picture. For the 55 projects studied did not include much 
A.A.R. research in other fields. Nor was any account 
taken of economies effected by the research of individ- 
ual railroads and of railroad equipment and supply 
manufacturers. 


The combined efforts of so many have enormous effect. 
Research results show up in more efficient locomotives, 
in smoother-riding cars, in stronger track, in machines 
that perform maintenance work with dispatch and 
economy, and in ingenious traffic control devices that 
are helping speed trains past new milestones of safety 
and operating efficiency. 


While research has been laying the foundation for im- 
provements, the investment since World War II of 
more than $9,000,000,000 of railroad money has been 
building up the physical structure of modern railroad- 
ing. Into this structure there have gone during this 
period almost 20,000 new diesel locomotive units, 550,000 
new freight cars, scores of improved yards and termi- 
nals, 15,000 track-miles of centralized traffic control, and 
other thousands of miles of strengthened and straight- 
ened track—to mention just some of the many things it 
takes to run today’s railroads at today’s stepped-up pace. 


Under the guidance of alert, progressive management, 
investment has truly teamed up with research to pro- 
duce ever better railroads. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Your 


Farm: Raneh 


Digest-Revie 


the 


formerly YOUR FARM. Us 


READ THE BEST in all of them—since you can't read 
them all. Selections made monthly from over 200 farm 
and ranch magazines and agricultural experimental 
station publications. A quick, reliable and authentic 
way to keep up with the best published in agriculture 
Over 300 articles a year, including a semi-annual index 
for easy reference. 128 pages per issue. Subscribe 
today $3.00 per year; $5.00 for two years. 


CLASSROOM USE DISCOUNT 


Write for bulk subscription rates. 
Indicate whether for 10 or 12 months. 
Sample copy only 25 cents (regular 435c). 


Your FARM & RANCH Digest-Review 
550 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit 26, Michigan 


Rewistered Trade Mark Pending 


NATIONAL TAMWORTH 


SHOW & SALE 
Oct. Ist and 2nd 
Centerville, Indiana 


Special Added Attraction: 


* 4-H and F.F.A. JUDGING CON. 
TEST—Sat., Oct. 2, Registration 
7:00 to 9:00 a.m. 

* TOP PRIZE—2 Registered Tam- 
worth Gilts. One Each to winning 
4-H & F.F.A. Teams. 

Gilts to be used to start gilt chain 
for local club or chapter. 

* Handsome trophy to top indi- 
vidual judges. 

* Award to winning coaches. 
Enter your team now. 


Ledward E. Smith 
Hagerstown, Indiana 


Please enter my team in the National 
Tamworth Judging Contest Saturday, 
Oct. 2, 1954. Send Rules and further 


information to: 


Better Farming Methods Sells 
Judging Pictorials 


IMPROVE THE LIVESTOCK . . 


One of the objectives of this program. 


@ THERE IS A WIDE variety of co- 
operative projects. 
Many Future Farmer’ chapters 
throughout the United States have 
| worked out various methods of co- 
operative enterprise. Some chapters 
own their own farms. Others rent 
farms. 
The Montrose, Colo. chapter has 
been working for several years on the 
| very popular chain litter program. 
| At the present time, they own three 
| outstanding boars representing three 
/common breeds of swine. 
They in turn have farmed out to 
| 


| 
| 
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BOYS GET A START... 
Boys have a chance to start with good animals. 


Cooperative livestock projects help . 


Farm Youth Build 
Quality Animal Herds 


chapter members 12 registered Duroc 
gilts, four head of registered Berk- 
shire gilts, and four head of registered 
Minnesota No. 1 gilts. The boars are 
not only for chapter member use but 
also for community use. 

A chapter member cares for a boar 
and charges a small service fee to 
cover the cost. 

The boys have also developed a co- 
operative sheep project. At present 
they own 40 head of registered Monta- 
dale sheep and 11 head of Hampshire 
sheep. 

These animals are given out to the 


$4 

| 
| 

4 

‘ 

j WILL YOUR TEAM NEED HOUSING?..... . 

\ 


boys in flocks of six head of ewes. 
The boy keeps these animals one year 
and then returns half the wool crop 
and half of the lamb crop. Where | 
possible, the boy is allowed to keep | 
the ewe lambs. 
The cooperative livestock programs | 
sponsored by the Montrose chapter | 
have not been a method of money | 
iaising for the chapter treasury. The 
program has not made money for the 
Montrose chapter. To the contrary, 
several hundred dollars from the 
chapter treasury have been invested 
kack into the livestock program. 


Boys Get a Start 


Two main objectives have been fol- 
lowed and seem to be the key to the 
success of the livestock program of 
the Montrose chapter. 

These objectives are: (1) To im- 
prove the quality of livestock in the 
community; and (2) to give the boys 
enrolled in vocational agriculture a 
start in quality, registered swine and 
sheep. 

The money for starting and keeping 
the program alive and progressing 
was raised from chapter activity. 
There have been no gifts of any sort 
to the program. All the money has 
come entirely from the chapter’s 
group activity for raising money. 

In summarizing, here are the three 
factors responsible for the success of 
the cooperative livestock program in 
Montrose: (1) All the money spent 
on the livestock was earned by the 
members of the chapter; (2) all of the 
livestock is registered and is being 
selected and used to improve the 
quality of the livestock in the com- 
munity; and (3) it gives boys in 
vocational agriculture an opportunity 
to secure foundation stock for their 
supervised farming programs.—D. M. 
Clark, vo-ag instructor, Montrose, 
Colo. 


* 


Flowell Payton, vo-ag instructor, Clayton, 
will head the New Mexico Vocational Agri- 
cultural Teachers’ Association for 1954-55. 
Officers elected were (I-r) Otto A. Dillon, 
Tucumeari, publicity director; Payton; 
John T. Short, Artesia, member, Board of 
Governors (retiring president); Earl Ha- 
thorne, Rosedale, secretary; Carl Schmidt, 
Kirtland, vice president; and Lloyd Dan- | 
forth, Dexter, secretary. 


To help farmers make more money 


PHILLIPS 


HIGH NITROGEN 


NIUM SULFATE 


AMM 


THIS PHILLIPS 66 SHIELD is a guarantee of high quality, high nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate delivers a guaranteed nitrogen content 
of 21%. Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate helps farmers realize higher yields, 
lower production costs, more net profit per acre. 

Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate can be used for top dressing . . . broad- 
casting . . . drilling or plow down. It’s free-flowing, easy to spread or drill. 
It’s conveniently packaged in 100-pound, multi-wall, moisture-resistant 
paper bags. 

Now is the time to buy fertilizer for fall seeded small grain, pastures 
and seed grasses. Phillips 66 Fertilizers are obtainable from your Phillips 
66 Distributor and local fertilizer dealers. 


And Phillips also produces 


Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia 
(Nitrogen 82%). It can be opplied 
direct to the soil with injection equip- 
ment or with metering unit 

in irrigation water. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petrole:sm Company 
Bartlesville, Okiahoma 
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Improve the Quality of Your Students’ 


Farm 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Teacher-Trainer in Farin Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ PRACTICALLY EVERY teacher 

feels the need of improving the 
quality of workmanship in farm me- 
chanics. 

We see our students leave hammer 
marks (trade marks) on the tool 
boxes they make; they cut poor miters 
on the iron gates and sometimes they 
do the dairyman type welding (drip- 
py), but did we ever ask ourselves 
why students do these things? 

Do we look about us or study our 
habits to see why they perform as they 
do? Did we ever ask the student why 
he did a poor job? Does he always 
know the difference in a good job and 
a poor job”? 


Study Your Progress 


Let us take a look at our farm me- 
chanics program and the progress our 
students are making. 

1. Develop an understanding with 

the students. 

Have you ever discussed with the 
boys what they want to get in farm 
mechanics while they are with you? 
Do they know the objective is to learn 
as many needed skills as possible that 
will be useful throughout their lives 
while making projects and maintain- 
ing farm equipment? Do they realize 


Shop Workmanship 


that it is your duty to instruct them 
to think, plan, and become self reli- 
ant? 

Do you and your students have an 
understanding that you will help them 
at all times but that part of their duty 
is to find the Don't you 
think a class period used for discuss- 
ing our objectives would be worth- 
while? 


answers? 


Sketching Is Helpful 


2. Teach some simple drawing, 

sketching, and print reading. 

In the very beginning of the fresh- 
man year or in the eighth grade, if 
you have one, some simple drawing, 
sketching, and print reading is helpful 
in improving the quality of workman- 
ship. This helps to give the student a 
better idea of the object he is making 
or the mechanism he will repair. 

If it is taught early in the first year 
he will have the opportunity to use 
the results of your teaching the re- 
maining years in school. 


First Jobs Must Be Simple 

3. Select practical, simple jobs first. 

In an effort to be certain the stu- 
dent learns the basic skills early in 
the program select simple, practical 
jobs that give the student these skills. 
These jobs should come from the farm 
survey including projects that can be 
used in the home farm shop. 

The tool box in woodwork, the bolt 


in cold metal would provide the more 
simple skills. Here the student usually 
finds for the first time that he can 
really do something of a mechanical 
nature. Insist the be 
good. 


workmanship 


With the tool box, sand it when it 
is completed, then paint or stain it 
If it is worth making, it is worth fin- 
ishing. Then have him put his name 
on it. 

Finish all the jobs neatly. Projects 
such as hog troughs should be neat 
and well made. If the student does 
poor work on one job there is usually 
a carry-over to the next project. 


Does He Understand the Job? 


4. Make certain the student has a 
clear understanding of what he is 
to do. 

Provide a simple, clear drawing of 
the object he will make. If it is a 
machine he is to adjust or repair, pro- 
vide him with an operator’s manual 
produced by the manufacturer of the 
machinery. Make certain the manual! 
is for the make and model the student 
is studying. 

A bill of material and costs should 
be made of the project while the plan 
is being studied. He will know what 
the cost will be if he has to do the 
job over. 

It is desirable to provide samples 
of the project being This 
especially true with projects 


made. is 


small 


1. Be on time to class with your 
day's work well planned. 

2. Practice each skill until you can 
perform it better than you expect the 
student to perform it. 

3. Provide adequate references to 
give you more time and the students 
needed information. 

1. Provide working quarters that 
are not crowded but are properly 
heated and lighted. 

5. Give well planned demonstra- 
tions when needed. 

6. Provide adequate supervision. 


Follow These Teaching Principles to Encourage 


7. Do not allow a boy to start a job 
if you know he cannot do it. 

8. Be strict, but tactful with your 
criticism. 

9. Develop in the students the feel- 
ing they want your criticism. 

10. Do not accept a project as com- 
pleted until it is completed. 

11. Insist on the student using his 
references at all times. 

12. Practice good housekeeping. 
Have them sweep, close the windows, 
wash the windows, paint the floors, 
ete., as a part of the farm mechanics 
program. 


Good Workmanship 


13. Insist on punctuality. Start on 
time and close on time. Accept reasons 
and not excuses for tardiness. Lack of 
punctuality usually is associated with 
poor workmanship. 

14. Help your students maintain a 
pleasant, attractive, safe environment 
to work in. 

15. Have the students evaluate each 
others work as well as their own and 
assist the teacher in giving periodical 
evaluaiions. 

16. Display and exhibit 
work of each student. 


the best 
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Compared with our costs 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 


than they were back in 194 


on 
TES UP 4 
Terices 


are stil! rising. Buy now 


creased costs necessitate higher prices 


“HOW TO RUN A LATHE” 
The original and complete student 
handbook on the operation and 
care of metalworking lathes. New 
revised edition 51 describes latest 
shop methods and practices. 
Clearly written in simple, non- 
technical language. Every student 
should have a copy. 128 pages 


“THE METAL WORKING LATHE” 
Film No. 1! Introduces the student 
to the standard back-geared, 
screw-cutting lathe by familiariz- 
ing him with principal lathe parts, 
their names, purpose and opera- 
tion. Showing time, 20 min. 16 
mm sound in full color. Free loan 


FOUR “WALL CHARTS” 
“Principal Parts of a Lathe,” 
to Become a Machinist,”’ 
“Decimal Equiv- 
alents,”’ ‘ 
“Tap Drill 
each. 


HOW TO ORDER 


365 illustrations. 50c per copy 
postpaid. Also published in Span- 
ish, Portuguese and French, 


“HOW TO RUN A DRILL PRESS” 
A practical 32-page handbook on 
the use and operation of the sensi- 
tive drill press. Considerable ma- 


“PLAIN TURNING” 


micrometers, drilling center holes, 
selecting cutter bits, facing, rough 
and finish turning. Time, 20 min 
16mm sound, full color. Free loan 


SHOP PLAN 


MODEL KIT 
lake the guess- 
work out of 


planning the 

school shop. Write for Bulletin 
5301 which shows how South 
Bend’s 3,” scale model kit allows 
3-D’s to save time and cost. 


“MACHINE SHOP COURSE BOOK” 


Contains practical projects 
complete with step-by-step in- 
structions and drawings. Projects 
f 


for both beginners and 
eel advanced students 
Widely used, 32 pages 
§0c per copy 


SOUTH BEND L 


ATHE W 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


Sample copies of all 
printed teaching helps 
will be sent free upon 
request to school shop 
instructors and super- 
visors. Also request 
loan information on 
training films. 


Film No. Wt Teaches all basic op- 
erations 1n between centers ma- 


chining. Shows use of calipers and 


terial on specialized oOperatior 
25¢ per copy 


“HOW TO RUN A SHAPER” 
The operation of the metal 
working bench haper is clearly 
explained in this 32-page hand 
book. Many practic al job t-t 


shown. 25¢ per copy 


“GRINDING and USE of BASIC 
LATHE TOOL CUTTER BITS” 
Film No. til Show grindin 
cutter bits for rough and finish 


turning, cutting off, thread cut 


ol 


ting. Also, tool adjustment and 
action. Time, 20 minutes. 16 mm 


sound, full color, Free loan 


All South Bend motion pictures available with sound track in English, Spanish, or French. 


CATALOG 5406 


ry hoy i 


the types, mod 1 siz f 
South Bend machi 
ferred by educator 


Building Better Tools 
Since 1906 


SOUTH BEND MACHINE TOOLS 


Toolroom Lathes: 9”, 10”, 13”, 
14'2" and 16” swings. 

Quick Change Gear Lathes: 9”, 
10”, 13”, 14%", 16", 16-24”, 


Standard Change Gear Lathes: 9” 
and 10” swings. 
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Turret Lathes: 9", 10" and 16" 
swings, 42" and 1” collet capacity 


Shapers: 7” bench type 


Drill Presses: 14° capacity, Preci- 
sion or Economy models 


Attachments and Tools: For lathes, 
drill presses, shapers 


1954—55 


4 
i 
elp 
| 
4 
4 
hould have thi 
i new 56-page cata 
orks) 
SOUTH) 
BEN 


The STANLEY 
No. 5 
JACK PLANE 


The “feel” of a Stanley Plane in a boy's hands, 
its ease of handling ... everything about this 
fine tool,..backs up your instruction, in- 
spires his confidence. Write for Catalog No. 34, 
Stanley Tools, Educational Dept. D, 
11! Elm Street, New Britain, Conn. 
THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLO 


[ STANLEY ] 


Ren. US. Pat. Off. 
HARDW ARE-—TOOLS—ELECTRIC TOOLS 
STEEL STRAPPING—STEEL 


Produced under 
Government supervision 


Peak 


of Quality 


COLORADO 


Colorado brand Serums and Bio 
logicals have a trouble free rec 
ord tor over a quarter century 
in controlling livestock diseases 
Produced under Gov't 
sion in high altitudes bathed in 

ultra violet rays 

Hog Cholera Serum and Virus 

Hog Cholera Vaccines. Erysipelas Serum. 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum. Corynebac- 
terium-Pasteurella Serum. Normal Serum. 
Brucella Abortus Vaccine (vacuum dried.) 

For dependable Hog Cholera Vaccine use 
COLORADO brand Sinale dose No vial 
local Deolers 
Free illustrated book gives full details 


COLORADO SERUMCO. 


4950 YORK STREET © DENVER 16COLO BOOK | 


supervi 


mixing No reactions 


FOR 


SAFGARD STEEL-PANEL 
Corn Crib 4 


NEW Tougher Finish... 
Panels bonderized and 
baked enameled. Roof 
“Tite-Cote galvanized 
NEW Lower Door with 
Flow Control... keeps 
corn from spilling out 
NEW U-Channe! 
Reinforcement 
Rat-Proof Construction 


Complete with 2 doors, 
roof and ventilatorcap, 
700 and 900 bu. capac. Circular! Dept 


SAFGARD 


OIVISION 
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— 
= 
= 


Write for FREE 
9 BFM 


GRAND SHEET METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY | 


Melrose Park, lilinois 


Patronize our advertisers. 
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Farm Shop 


--- Students need honest criticism and honest encour- 
agement from the instructor. 


_used in the first year. 


It has been found profitable by 
many teachers to have new students 
judge or place four projects similar 
to the one they will make before they 
start theirs. Score cards listing points 
such as quality of workmanship, util- 
ity, cost, etc., are helpful. 

This practice gives the student a 
better idea of what his project should 
look like when completed. Care should 
be exercised and not allow the pupil 
simply to copy the sample. At least 
one of the samples of each project 
should exhibit good workmanship. 

Besides the plan, provide him with 
step by step procedure to follow in 
making the project. This is especially 
necessary during his first jobs. This 
practice will help prevent wasting 
material. 


Select Materials With Care 


5. Stress durability and economy 

with quality of workmanship. 

Teach durability and economy of 
materials. A saw horse made of soft 
pine used for purposes other than for 
a saw horse is not practical. Farmers 
use them for heavier loads; and that 
we know, so why not make them 
durable? 

Oak usually does not cost more than 
pine. If he uses oak this will give him 
an opportunity to drill the holes for 
his fasteners. 

Quality of workmanship can be 
realized with oak as it can with white 
pine if the teacher insists. 

6. Do not allow the amount of work 

done to reduce the quality. 

Insist on a reasonable degree of 
speed in the boy. He should achieve 
good quality of workmanship and at 
the same time not be allowed to loaf 
nor feel that he is rushing. Speed can 
be improved with practice. At the 
same time quality can be maintained. 


7. Provide adequate supplies and 

good equipment. 

Substitutions, using poor materials 
not called for in the plans, lead to 
poor workmanship. This discourages 
the student. 

Dull saws, dull planer blades and 
drills discourage good workmanship 
so does dirty, oily equipment. A little 
solvent and paint properly used on 
tools and equipment is stimulating to 
quality of work. 


Student Must Develop Pride 


8. Develop honest, rightful pride in 
the student. 


Show the student he can do good 
work. Have an understanding with 
him that he is to repeat jobs of poor 
workmanship. Have an understanding 
with him that he is to call on you if 
he is not satisfied with his progress. 
He is not to wait for you. 

This will prevent him from laying 
the blame on you if he gets off the 
track and you don't find it out until 
the project is almost finished. 

Encourage him to criticize his work 
with you. Again, let him decide with 
you if the job needs to be done over 
Be honest with him—you may have to 
admit part of it is your fault if that 
be true. Tell him the workmanship is 
poor if it is poor. 

When he improves, be certain to tel! 
him if it is good. If you tell him his 
work is good when it isn’t, he may 
develop false pride. Mix the compli- 
ments with the suggestions.—End 


This vo-ag class of green hands at Loving- 
ton, N. M., made these FFA markers with 
power equipment. This was done at the 
end of the first year after students made 
simple woodworking projects with hand 
tools. While doing this job they learned 
some of the basic skills in using power 
tools. C. T. Grable was the instructor. 
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{Sprinklers 
\ \ \ the world 


Rain’ rain-making dependabil- 
ity is a long established fact. Their 
matchless performance and trouble- 
free operation are the result of 19 
years of intensive research and 
development. 

Be sure the sprinkling system you 
get meets American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers standards and fits 
your requirements exactly. 

Our research and planning department is at 
your service. Consult us without obligation. 


Member Sprinkler Irrigation Ass'n. 


ONAL RAIN BIRD 


A. CALIFORNIA 


_ RAINY SPRINKLER 


609 WEST LAKE ST. PEORIA 5, ILLINOIS 


Only $38 for a White! 


ES, 
own this rug- 


you can 


ged, accurate and 
easy-to-read 
White Model 
8020, 10-power 
all-purpose Farm Level for fewer 
dollars than it would cost you for less 
accurate levels. And this price includes 
carrying case, hinged-leg tripod, 
plumb bob and three-section rod with 
metal target. Model 8020 features a 
21," long graduated spirit level, a 
4," diameter circle graduated in de- 
grees and numbered in quadrants. 
Write for FREE booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 


DAVID WHITE COMPANY 


389 W. Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Twist 


A6 pris °2 


GENUINE, HI-GRADE, CARBON 
ae STEEL, BRAND NEW 


=| Less Than Each! 
TRIC DRILLS: Hobby- 

ists' Homeowners! Car- 

penters' Almost your last 


chance to get 46 brand- 

new, carbon tool-steel rwist 

pce at this low price. Sell 

for up to $6 in stores... You 

about 5 4 of all most used 

1, from needle-sized 1/16” up to 

and including 4%”. Tempered cutting 

edges easily bite hoough steel, aluminum, 

iron, wood, or plastic. Each drill hardened and 

designed to give 1800 drillings. Limited supply 

going fast! 

ORDER TODAY! MONEY BACK IF NOT CONVINCED 
THIS IS ONE OF THE GREATEST DRILL VALUES EVER! 


Rush $2 for each set ordered and we pay postage. 
If C.O.D. you pay postage. 
(Factories, Cabinet Makers, etc. 
telegraph while supply lasts!) 
SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 
Dept. 814, 611 Broodway, New York 12, N. Y. 


For quantity orders, 


Book Reviews 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY PRO- 
DUCTION, by Clarence E. Bundy and 


Ronald V. Diggins, published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. Text price $4.75. 


Here is a new book on livestock pro- 
duction that should be a welcome addi- 
tion to any ag leaders library. 

It is a practical book, and as the 
authors state, “We have eliminated the 
necessity of reading through a maze of 
technical and semi-technical material 
for the fundamental information required 
for success in practical production.” 

This book contains the most complete 
and up-to-date information needed in 
solving the production, management, and 
marketing problems in livestock and 
poultry. Each type of livestock has been 
treated separately and the subject mat- 
ter has been organized systematically 
so that the reader can find quickly the 
information desired. 

Both of the authors have had long- 
time experience in farming, vocational 
agriculture, and long have been associ- 
ated with hundreds of livestock pro- 
ducers and farmers. The make-up and 
the layout of the book is a departure 
from the old standard textbook familiar 
to all ag leaders. You will find this book 
pleasing to look at and easy to read. 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION, by 
Harry Rubey, University of Missouri, 
published by The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville, Ill. Price 
$3.50. 


Here is the first book that gives the 
facts on the new techniques of supple- 
mental irrigation to achieve high farm 
production yields. 

The author has the background of 
practical experience and training in this 
field, with wide engineering practice 
in irrigation and power development 
throughout the United States. 

The book should be useful to farmers, 
technical advisers, and agricultural lead- 
ers. 


irrigation to young and adult farmers. 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND 
SOILS TO FERTILIZERS AND MA- 


sippi State College, published by 
W. B. Andrews, State College, Miss. 


This book covers completely the field 
of crop response to the elements of 
| fertilizers. It is a second edition, the first 
| edition being printed in 1947. 

One of the important additions to this 


book is to bring the reader up-to-date | 


| on the sources of nitrogen in liquid form. 
| The latest information on the develop- 
| ment and use of this source of nitrogen 
| is thoroughly discussed. 

The book has 440 pages and contains 
numerous illustrations and charts that 
are of help to the reader in explaining 


| the subject under discussion. 


It should be especially helpful to | 
those who have an opportunity to teach | 


NURES, by W. B. Andrews, Missis- | 
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Whal Worth 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Farm Program Trends 

This is an election year. 

Farm and urban people are 
yoing to be subjected to a great 
variety of opinions and_ state- 
ments on what is wrong with the 
farmer and what his government 
needs to do for him, 

Frankly, his greatest stumbling 
blocks ave the multitude of politi- 
cians who lack the qualities of 
statesmanship necessary to solve 
grave problems of national con- 
cern, 

Of more importance than the 
enactment of a farm program for 
the coming year is the trend we 
seem to be taking in our approach 
to the farmer's problem. There- 
fore, the following quotations and 
remarks by some of our present 
day leaders in agriculture 
significant. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 
recently came out of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. On 
page six of this report is the fol- 
lowing: 


are 


“Congress and the people long 
since have accepted the principle 
of price supports for agriculture. 
... No matter of principle is in- 
volved between supports at 90 
percent of parity and supports at 
75 percent of parity ... The sole 
question involved is what is the 
best way to do the job, and the 
committee that under the 
conditions existing at this time 
90 percent supports, with effee- 
tive production controls, will work 
better than a flexible price pro- 
gram at lower levels.” 


feels 


The italics are mine. Notice in 
the first sentence that vo mention 
was made of the people accepting 
controls, just price supports. The 
omission is significant. 
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What are effective controls? 
Nobody really knows. But here, 
in Secretary Benson’s own words, 
are the ones he was required by 
law to put into force for the crop 
year of 1955. 

“In 1955, a farmer is required 
to do the following to be eligible 
for price supports on crops under 
acreage allotments. 

“1. He must stay within his 
acreage allotment on the specific 
crop. 

“2. He must stay within the 
allotment for every other basic 
crop produced on his farm. 

“3. If he is diverting more 
than 10 acres from basic crops, 
he must stay within a total acre- 
age allotment. This means he 
cannot use acres diverted from 
basic crops for the production of 
any other crops except hay, cover 
crops, grasses, and summer fal- 
low.” 

These are “effective controls” 
as Congress has outlined them in 
the past farm program. 

Penalties are involved, too. An 
Illinois farmer wrote to the Chi- 


"CORNELIUS 


cago Tribune newspaper, noting 
what the government did to him. 
He had failed to get his notice of 
the amount of wheat he could 
plant in 1954. So, instead of his 
allotted 25 acres, he planted 36. 

Commenting on his plight, the 
Tribune stated: 

“When he went to market the 
wheat this summer he was in- 
formed that since he had over- 
planted by 11 acres he couldn't 
sell any of his grain until he had 
sealed 275 bushels of his 900 
bushel crop on his farm, and paid 
a $308 penalty. If he restricts his 
wheat planting next year to nine 
acres, he can get his penalty pay- 
ment back and sell the wheat he 
has sealed.” 

Finally, one more quote from 
Secretary Benson. He was talking 
with a Congressman from one of 
the dairy states. This Congress- 
man was disturbed at the declin- 
ing consumption of butter and 
the piling up of huge quantities 
of dairy products, 

““Here are the facts,’ I said. 
‘Here is what we have done. Given 
those same facts, what would you 
have done?’ 

“The response was quick. He 
asked: ‘Do you mean if I were 
Secretary of Agriculture or if 1 
were running for re-election?’ ”’ 

In this entire area of farm pro- 
grams the trend is away from the 
economics of the problem and into 
politics. Every move is weighed 
for its political significance by too 
many of our so-called leaders. 

The people “have accepted the 
principle of price supports for 
agriculture.” Will they accept con- 
trols, too? 

If they do, they will barter 
away their freedom for a politi- 
cian’s promise of security. 
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Now Stop Infectious 


SCOURS 


Fastest way known 


USE HANDY TABLETS 


For Infectious Scours, Enteritis, Septic Infections, 
treatment of Pneumonia, Shipping Fever. 


3 


500 mg. tablet (also 
available in soluble 
powder, ' Ib. jar.) 


Breaks in half 
for small dose. 


Easy to use. 
No mixing. 


Gives prolonged 
drug action. 


No other antibiotic is effective 
against more animal diseases and pos- 
sesses activity against more disease- 
causing organisms than Terramycin. 


RECOMMEND TERRAMYCIN 
FOR THESE DISEASES: 


SCOURS: Infectious Diarrhea, Necro, Enteritis. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES: Pneumonia, Ship- 
ping Fever, Pleurisy, Thumps. 


TOXIC CONDITIONS: Septic Infections, Cas- 
tration or Dehorning Infections, Failure to Clean. 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


® 
rooklyn 6, New Yor 
TABLETS and SOLUBLE POWDER World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics 


Wonder-working Terramycin clears up 
Infectious Diarrhea, Necro; 
Cuts death losses fast 


New control for scours —leading killer of young pigs 
and calves. It’s wonder-working Terramycin—fastest 
antibiotic treatment known. 


Terramycin, given by mouth, works directly on in- 
testinal bacteria causing scours, hits dangerous bacteria 
quickly, begins to show results in hours. 


For individual treatment of scouring pigs and calves, 
Terramycin comes in 500 milligram scored tablets. 
Half a tablet a day for two days clears up ordinary scours. 


For mass treatment of entire litters or herds, Terra- 
mycin comes in easy-to-use Soluble Powder. Just add 
to drinking water or feed. 


Suggest Terramycin Animal Formula, fastest anti- 
biotic treatment known, for safe, sure treatment of 
Infectious Scours, Diarrhea, Necro. Ask for Terramycin 
Animal Formula at your Animal Health Headquarters. 


Effective treatment of disease requires prompt, accu- 
rate diagnosis. Suggest consulting the Veterinarian. 


2 


MOVIES SLIDEFILMS 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS 


for Classrooms, Clubs, /Meetings, Farm Groups, Bureaus, ete. 


16 MM SOUND 
MOVIES 


1. Acres of Gold 

2. Under Summer Skies 

3. Acres of Chix 

4, Rebirth of the Good Earth 


* A recording can be turnished where sound 
slide film projector is available, or if not, a 
printed syllabus can be provided 


NOTE: Other new educational materials 
are produced from time to time. Write 
for information concerning these new 
releases. To get full information on 
available material, fill out coupon cor- 
rectly and mail. 
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*35 MM SLIDE 
FILMS 


1. Hunger Signs in Corn 

2. Corn Color and Corn Mixtures 
3. Sexual Reproduction in Plants 
4. Hidden Values in Hybrid Corn 
5. The New Chicken 

6. Gangster of the Corn Fields 


EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKLETS 
1. Corn Cultivation 
2. How Thick Should | Plant? 
3. How Deep Should Corn Be Planted? 
4, Don't Judge a Kernel By Its Looks 


5. Making More Money With 
DeKalb Chix 


DEXALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N., INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS BF-9 


Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn & DeKalb Chix 


Please send me information on educational material you have 


available 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


POSITION 
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